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THE BRIGHT ANG MORNING STAR. 
BY LOUISE 8CHEPLERN, 
\ pligrim and a stranger, 


t of perfect day ; 
thickeet gloom and darkness 
I see a gleam afar, 
lt beckons ever upward — 
The bright and mornin, sia: 
My beacon never fails me, 

a ke and drear the nigh ; 
eround me darken, 

They cannot hids its light. 
‘ the day le dawning, 

For lo! I see afar, 
In all ite radiant ’ 

The bright and morning eta. 


ith me to the 33. a. 
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Whose gates of 
Aad Geerte oe paves win geld. 


Tho oft feet " 
Ee ond hough the road. 
Dente 
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A WOMAN'S VOW. 


BY MARY E. WOODSON. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE HIDDEN HAND. 


Sebastian Alvarez, the spoiled darting of 
the haut ton, at Berlin, dreamed away his 
existence in one unbroken round of 
sure. Masked balls and operas ¢ 


And 
smiled u bim in undiegnived admiration 
as he meee, a born Adonis, through their 
ranks. 

The lover of a noble and bean- 
tiful lady, he could afford to smile haugh- 
tily down upon bis rivals in the lists, and 
the young iard's pride of birth was 
scarcely equal to his pride of bearing. He 
had but one ungrati wish at beart, and 
that was to induce his father to join him 
here. His love for his beautiful sister 
bordered upon idolatry, and he longed to 
introduce her into circles where she was 
so well qualified to shine, and where, in 
consequence, they might give and borrow 
lustre from each other. 

The first rade awakening came to him in 
a double letter from father and sister, in- 
forming him of the betrothal of the latter 
to Earle Templeton. 

‘*My father has surely gone mad,” he 
muttered with a suppressed exclamation 
that sounded very much like an oath. 
**What would my beautifal Olave nay to this 
untitled Exglishman for a brother in-law? 
The fellow, it is true, comes of that Dev- 
onshire Tem stock, who trace their 
ancestry, with vaanting pride, back to thone 
valgar, beaf-eating Saxons in the days of 
the Conqueror ; but between him and the 
earldom there stand, we may wager, a ban- 
dred more direct claimants to the title. 
My father's heretofore vigorous brain is #0 
immersed in those dead and gone issues in 
Spain, that he would sacrifice os both in 
the hope of gaining some — co- opera- 
tion on the part of England. Yet what 
can he bope from this fellow, who bas 
nothing bat his person and talents, though 
they, I will own, are rather more than re- 
spectable, to sustain him’ No, no, it will 
never do. Nina must be taught at once 
that she should look higher than that, un- 
leas, Heaven forbid, she should be blinded 
by a vulgar attachment. At any rate, my 
father, when aroused, must see that he has 
erred, and put an end tothe matter at once.” 

He re-read their letters, and his brow 
grew more overcast. 

* Nina talks like a school girl, of bis 
having saved her life,” he muttered be- 
tween his set teeth, “‘as though any boat- 
man in the land t not have done that. 
He saved mine too—asa | did a peasant girl 
from the dikes in Holland—bat I did not 
ask her hand in marriage. She, however, 
is the daughter of our house, und must 
Now for the more serious reasoning 





diy yet feel- 
“In pre- 
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THE PARTING, 


‘‘weaT is IT, EARLE?” BER LITTLE HAND LAY ON BIS ABM, 


“ Was ever anything to the mad- 


ness of this?” mattered 


He entreated his father to reconsider the 
very grave matter before them, into which 
he was sure be bad been indiscreetly bar- 
ried. Their own fortunes were at a pe- 
culiar crisis; and pever in the history of a 
falling house was an occasion mted 


ore eagerly sought, than by every mem- 

of the Aivares honsehold. All the talent 
the world could not avail them unless 
that talent were bined with infl ; 
and the young aspirant for his sister's 
hand was simply a shrewd barrister—per- 
haps entirely unknown and unchred for by 
the relations upon whose name he depended 
for a into society. 
His sister's extreme youth, if nothing else, 
should forbid her having a voice in the 
matter. And her beauty, station, wealth 
and accomplishments might warrant them 
to hope even for a princely alliance. At 
any rate she mast be every chance, 
and introduced abroad, 

If be was to have any influence in their 
councils, he urged that the affair at home 
mn be bushed at once; and that his 

and sister should join bim without 
delay, at Berlin. 

Having mailed the letter, and deter- 
mined to wait at least until be should re- 
ceive a response, he dismissed the subject 
from his mind. 

The following, however, through the 
next day's meow aroused him still more 
thoroughly, and threw him into a tem- 
pest of passion. The letter bore neither 
date nor signature, and ran thus 





“If you would save the falling honor of 
our father's house, retarn to bim at once. 
ke too many schol and politi of 
his day, engrossed with the phantasms of 
science, or of Utopian governments, he 
j ne- 





iad 


dreams away his , in fi 

curity bere—while designing sbarpers ever 
on the alert, are about to rob him of his 
most priceless jewel. 

** Your sister bas formed the acqnaint- 
ance of a low fellow of really disrepatable 
connections, who ba» palmed himself off 
on your father as the descendant of an il- 
lustrious bonse, and is contewplating « 
matrimonial alliance with him, unless your 
pride and good sense are prompt to in- 
terfere. 

“The genealogy of Larie Templeton will 
be farnished you, on your arrival here. If 
you are wise, come at ones.” 





* And if I were the most arrant fool in 
Obristendom, I would start within the 
hour,” he exclaimed angrily, springing to 
his feet; “‘and God grant that I may not 
be too late.” 

His impatience on the route was clearly 
manifest to his unknown fellow-tra vellers. 
frown upon his handsome fea- 


F 
: 


wening be lande<| at N ’ 
at once to bis father's resi- 


is 
I 


Alvarez, seated at his ormols-and- 
ting- desk, looked up in ameze- 
his son's late letter, to find that 
person before him. 


~ wr! '" be falt 


52. 
i 


d, *‘ what—what 





toniabed. 
** Heaven knows it is time for me to be 
" apewered the son, forgetting in the 
intensity of bis emotion, the urual courtesy 
shown by children of rank toward their 
“when I learn that my sister is 


on the eve of being marned to the grandest 
impostor in all Englaod.” 

ughtily demanded an ex- 
plavation of his son's undatifal conduct — 
and for answer, was handed the letter we 
have already seen. 

“Tt is all the miserable trick of sowe 
jilted quean, or the venom of some dis- 
appointed man, as the tenor of this letter 
would seem to imply, whose relentless en- 
mity this young man has provoked. No, 
no, Sebastian. I tell you we shall look in 
vain for Earle Templeton's like again. Ile 
is here daily, and the more I see of him 
the more I am convinoed of this.” 

* Let him explain to us at once then who 
he is. Let him show us his pedigree,” 
aneered Sebastian, hanghtily, “ and I will 
know whether the fellow is to be kicked 
out by myself or our batler.” 

“ Bebastian, you dare not, you are be- 
side yourself,” cried the old man. Mr. 
feny e is on the east end lawn with 
my daughter at this moment. You mast 
promise me to be discreet; must at least 
treat him with courtesy, until he can satisfy 
all your scraplea, as I am sure he will be 
able to do.” 

** Then you really know nothing of the 
fellow whatever?” said Sebastian, with a 
bitter laagb. 

** My own eyes and senses convince me 
that he is a gentieman,” faltered the old 
man, for the first time feeling some mix- 

vings, lest for once in his life be may have 

a little too credaions, ‘‘ And and 
they say he is nearly related to Athol Tem- 
pleton.” 

** They say,” rey » scorn. 
fally. ‘* Come then, my father, you your- 
self shall see bow thoroughly I can com- 
mand my temper, except when I am in the 
company of my equals, and shall bear what 
acceunt this young prince in disguise can 
give of himself.” 

Sebastian Alvarez strode toward the low 
east window, and throwing it open step- 
ped out into the court-yard. His father 
started up to insne a command to the 

oang man to retarn, for he was alarmed 
lest the usual hot-headed impetuosity of 
the latter should lead him to commit some 
rash act that might be fatal in its copse- 
quences; but the hanghty ease of the 
young aristocrat'’s bearing, as he moved 
away, reassured bim in a measore ; and, be- 
sides, be wana little an rious, withoat himself 
becoming questioner jnst now (he bad de 
cided that all that should be arranged when 
the marriage settlement was drawn up, ) to 
bear what final acovunt Earle Templeton 
could give of himself. He decided then 
quietly to follow bis son and see what 
course affairs were likely to take before in- 
terference should be necessary on either 

6. 

At ap angle in the walk before him Se- 
bastian Alvarez bebeld his sister and Tem- 
pleton apon the green sward earnestly en- 
geged in a game of croquet. Templeton 
stood with bis back teward them. Nina 
was in the act of striking the bell, and as 





ted Mehecti 
ae 





| it bad taken ber eyes fell upon the intruder. 


from ber bands, and she sprang 
| forward with a glad cry—sparkling, iono- 
| cont joy beaming in every feature. Ip an- 
| other instant her 
| peak. 


“WOU HAVE POWR NOTHING THAT BEXDERS YOU UNWoRTHY ?” 


| douscivas dignity of that be came 
him so well. He bad felt unworthy 
of his betrothed only b he ooald not 





give ber a fall measure of affection ; but 
peer in all else, he had never given her 
brother a thougbt in their matrimonial ar- 


Presb from the society of titled nobles, 
Sebastian Alvarer, despite bia r, could 
bat reflect, at this moment, that he had no- 
where seen in their midst a finer specimen 
of manhood than this unknown ant 
for hin sister's band. With the | that 
he had wished to express only cold disdain, 
there mingled in spite of himself, a sur- 

admiration for the singularly strnk- 
ing and impressive face, and stern, pitiless 
eyen that never seemed to have quailed 
before wortal gaze. 

‘““Why are you here so much sooner 





and pitiless bad been aronsed, 


ht to t gy ha 
aca ve 
cnnod Qongue col evil to those about 


him. 

**I don't think I have anything what. 
ever to aay,” he anawered, calmly; bat 
those who were weatherwise would have 
known it was the calm before the storm. 

‘Aud yet you dare to aspire to my ain- 
ter's hand ?” 

** Again you are correct.” 

‘By heavens! dearly as I havo loved 
her, I would iard ber with my own hands 
first’ exolaimed the young mau, indi,- 
nantly. ‘* Who are you, sir?” 

‘*A man who bas some hard lessons 
in life to learn; but never one ro dificult 
as to command himself now.” 

“Tush, man!” said young Alvarez 
*“Shonld your life be spared and happy 





than we expected ?" said Nina, basteuing 
to break the embarrassing pause. ** Au! 
do you not goize Mr. Templeton?’ 

* The hero who rescued us from a briny 
grave? Ob, " anawered her brother, 
severely. ‘I think we thanked Mr. Tew- 
9 substantially by placing in his 

ds some oo} law basiness for 
ourselves and oar friends. So, before | 
oan take the hand he offera, I trast be wil! 
exouse me if I take the liberty of axking 
him « few pertinent questions in the pre- 
sence of my father.” 

** I hope Sefor Alvarez will make a nice 
distinction between pertinent and imperti- 
nent forma of interrogation,” said Temple- 
ton, with a cold smile. 

‘*My daughter,” interrupted Joan Al. 
varez, with some perturbation, ‘‘ we have 
neglected some little business matters which 
had best be arranged at once ; and your pre- 
nence can but be a restraint upon as. You 
will please go in, and we will follow you, 
I hope to the entire satiafaction of all 
parties, in a few moments.” 

She looked up at him with alarmed in- 
qaisitiveness, her habit of obedience, and 

© eminonus uneasiness she could not 
banish, each straggling for sopremacy. 
Another warning k from her father, 
however, bad the desired effect ; and only 
stopping at bia side lony enough ww whis- 
per, “For my sake, dear father, do not 
let Sebastian be rude, he would never for- 
give it,” she tarned qaiokly and wok the 
walk that led to the house. 

Profound silence was observed by the 
three, until her form bad quite disappear 
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ed behind the shrubbery, and even then 
each seemed determined that the other 
should be the first to speak. 
Finally Sebastian, as it became hiw, 
began - 
* Mr. Templeton, a fow days ago the as 
Ab "7 in é, Lig ' aoa me abroad 
—ip that I would have deewod 
utterly fabulous had it net been com- 





manicated above wy father's signature— 
that you were paying your Tennes to 
Donna Nina Alvarez w the altimate ex 


babi oi 





P ° @ with Even 
then I pronoanced the lotter a clever ovun 


she did so and looked up to see what line | terfeit, and hastened homeward in the con- 


fident expectation of proving itsuch. Your 


to deepen with every mile. | Recognizing bim in a moment, the oue | presence here, however, gives, I must say, 





& neomiug cred w the 
‘* Your incredality—the result, I suppose, 


| of your recent associations, was at first at 


arms were about his f 


t,' answered Templeton, with another 
hanghty emile. “1 presume your father 


| .* Dear, dear Sebastian, we shall be so! bas already attested tu the correctness of 


now |" 


| 

© crew her fondly toward him, he could | 

Never was I more as-| not do otherwise than that, for in any | to hear what you bave to say for yourself. 
| event be knew she was more sinned against Earle Tewpiecton leane 


| your information.” 


“Then, Mr. Templeton, I am present 


against 





lent afford you a few more opportuni- 
ties for genteel association, you will learn 
to control a temper which I see is bad 
Yet you have boasted, they tell mo, of 
your lineage. Give me the name of your 
grandfather, and I shall be enoourayged to 
pursue the conversation,” 

‘A wise man wonld have ended it long 

0 

**Come, come,” interrupted the old man, 
impatiently. “ Thia bandying of words 
is unworthy of you both. Nebastian, ax 
you hope for my forgiveness, I command 
you to be silent; and you, Mr. Templeton, 
hear me. My son hax been favored with 
anonymoas communications regarding yon 

such as we have received here-and it 
has natarally aroused his suspicions. You 
mast forgive a great deal when you re- 
member that it is the welfare of our dear 
Nina tbat he has at heart.” 

Hebastian's face colored angrily 

** Father!” be said, ‘if you wish me to 
be silent, you mast leave my sister's name 
oat of thin discuasion.” 

** We cannot do so,” answered Alvarez, 
nervously, for a vamelens something in 
Earle Templeton's face had rendered bim 
timid as a woman, ‘*‘ bat for the fact that 
Mr. Templeton expecta to wed my dangh 
ter, we would have absolately no right to 
interrogate him with regard to hia connec 
tiops at all. An it in, however,” and he 
rained hia eyes depreoatingly to Earle'# 
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dent you will gain no additional informa. 
tion," ed Templeton, monrnfally, 
* Bat, «ir, remember, pray, that I am the 
| lover of your daughter, and have 
a right at least to explain to ber my posi- 
tion before [ leave your house to-day. It 
may be,” and for the first time hin voloe 
faltered, ‘it may be some time ere I see 
her again. I shall be natinfied to speak to 
her here in your presence.” 

**I hardly think that necessary, Mr. 
Templeton,” replied! Don Alvarez, with in- 
oreasing coolness. ‘' Nina is an obedient 
daughter, and I can explain all to her. I 
assure you that justice shall be done to 
you, and that you shall bear from aos» again. 
My daughter loves you, sir, and I have her 
happiness to consider. In the meantime 
you have only to be quiet.” 

“And to bid you good.ovening,” said 
Templeton, rising. “I shall, however, 
take the liberty of writing to your daugb 
ter.” 

**T had rather yoo would not,” answered 
Alvarez. ‘' The butler will show you ont, 
Mr. Templeton ;" and the young man 
turned away with a heavy heart. Nina 
Alvarez had never seemed to him so dear 
as now, when there was a prospect of her 
being loat to bim forever. Every look and 
word of hers, so full of the most ardent 
attachment, yet so eloynent of woman's 
holiest refinement, came back to him now 
to wring his heart. 

A few stars were already twinkling in 
the firmament as he came forth, and he 
looked op at them with a weary earnest 
ness of expression that bad in it nothing 
of the grand strength he had displayed an 
hoar before. 

** Ob,” be thonght wildly, ** never bad I 
dreamed that woman could be so dear to 
meagain. In love destined to prove only 
a fatal onrne to my whole existence /” 

** Earle :” 

The gate was before him, and against 
one of its pillara leaned Nina Alvare,. 








darkening brow, “| am sure, Mr. Tew 
pleton, you will forgive me if I beg you to | 
natinfy my son, and explain to as at once | 
the exact social ponition of your late pa 
reouta, and what it in at which your enemies 
are ever darkly binting.’ 

** Don Alvarez, ‘naid Templeton, and hix 
low, munioal voce bad never wrought with 
wreater power opon a jary than upon hia) 
bearers at this moment, “1 must posi. | 
tively decline to recognize your son in any | 
manner whatever in the negotiations |» 
tween us. Yoor danghter is ander your 
charge, and from you alone I have soaght | 
pt f.uission to woo her. ‘To you alone, when 
a eniting opportanity is offered, I will an 
ewer any (nestions that I think you bave « 
right to ask.’ 

Sobastian,” replied the father, ** you 
bear whet Mr. Templeton says, and he is 
right. We will leave you bere while [ have 
some conversation with Mr. Templeton in 
my atady. ” } 

The young man thas commanded turned 
indignantly on bis hee! and walked away, | 
while the father, motioning to Templeton, 
led the way ia silence back to the house, 

“Now, Mr. Templeton,” he resumed, 
whoo he had entered bis private audience 


j foom and cloned the door behind them, 
the | “will you be kind enough to explain to 


ag 
than Se see grenee bis lips to her | trank of centennial oak, oniwardly un. | we what is the degree of relationship be- 


brow. Her then and stood for 
| a moment in silence at her side. 

| Earle Templeton had reeognized the 
visitor too, and was drawing near with tha! 


moved, unless the ewift darkeuing of his 
eyes from their asual steel-like brilliance 
to the intense biackness of night, as had fre 
quently been observed, when his anger, in- 





| quickly, 


tween you and old Athol lewpleton, Ear! 
Tewpleton. 
‘None whatever,” said Templeton, 


“pot nearer than with yourself. 


Her face neemed whiter than the dress she 
wore 
“Yon are going, and without one word! 


of farewell to me! The plaintive sadness 
in ber voice smote him to the heart 
**My sonal’ own, it was your father's 


wish, and in his house I bad no alternative 
but to obey. And, darting, thank Heaven 
for this one word of parting; only trust 
me,and [ shall yet win my way to your 
side throngh an army of opposition.” 

** What is it, Farle?" Her little jewolled 
hand lay on hiw arm. ** You have done 
nothing that renders you unworthy ?” 

** What mays your beart, Nina?” 

“That yours, my darling, has never 
known ove throb of fear or gailt. I could 


j trnat you to the world’s end and for- 


ever. 

‘You are right. my Nina. It is some 
quibble abont equality of rank And you 
will wait patientiy antil it is settled / 

** Until death shall part us.’ 

Wearily the beaatiful head had drooped 
open bis arm. He caught ber to his heart, 
imprinted a kine that bad in it something 
of holy benediction upon her brow, when, 
as if uuable to trast himself farther, he tore 
himself away, and left her standing alone 
for the moment, stauned and powerlesr, 
gezing after bis retreating form 

And as be waiked on ander the stars, 
that seemed so far off and cheerless on 
that desulate winter s evening, those words 
came back to him like the voice of Fate— 

“Until death shall part us. 
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\e Then it te rather worse than I eur 
, mined, said Mebastion Alvares, when be 
hed letened to bie father « account of the 
recent interview. “The men cannot give 
the pame even ef bic own father, What 
ned i ot ther ot We 
ehonid erred. ~— wal gs the 
grecefal ou beet ee ope an 

Pet abe hover bim, the olf men 


= fuly, ——- oor eGertagn ears 
* orget ° 1 wil. 
pally penil jading ood i. tee 
image of Pro , and te far Ocaree 
to my heart the embttwes Ropes 


life forevet, Sithont ea 
them! 

“TD heave been tangbt, «ir, thet I should 
lig my greve with my own bande, rather 
than sign ewey my honor, said the young 
man reedintely 

Ard Il would not beve you forget it, 
replied hie father, a» be looked with ereti 
fied pride apon bie handsome and gifted 
son * Only, Rebastian, she ie « women, 
and we mast be merciful to ber | heave 
promiaed the young mae too, thet justice 
shall be done him 

* Mer shail that be forgotton,” anewered 
the othe?, with « look that might have 
slermed the old men * And in the mean 
while whet course will you puree! 

** | hell fret rite to Athol Templeton 

; “ Letters are onoertain, Why 
big, oF, o@ you may be needed here, permit 
me to go! 
“Well thenght of anewered Alveres 
promplly, ‘1 will give yous letter of in 
troduction, and you shall start to morrow, 
On the following day Bebastian Alvarer 
left NX at an early honr, and took the 
reil for the nearest point to Templeton, 
the family seat of Athol Templeton, the 
old Devonshire ear. 
He bed to pease ihe night at en inn, bat 
at the earliest moment that eoald be allow 
ed, be took @ hired vebicle and drowe over 
the highway toward the time hopored seat 
of the Tew pletones ; 
Au anevent and stately pile assuredly, 
muttered the young Spaniand, as ite dark 
pables and tuwers rose by above the sur 
rounding forests, °° Thin mast have Leen 
some old abbey in the days of mankdon 
Huck iu very truth had lempleton heen, 
in these old feudal deys whem even the 
sword was lene wigbly then the gown «& 
grand, old Dow inioen monastery, of equal 
| renown for the slandance of ite reveune 
and the sanctity of its order, and though 
im late dage the entijne Gothic structure 
that might bave defled decades of cen 
turies from the wear of tae, hed been 
unable to withstand the blest of petronels 
aud the devouring longue of flames te 
moreelesly kindied by the ratrayps of 
Cromwell, whose motio bed been ‘Nay, 
and spere wot, where any revercnoe for 
the ancient regime might linger, i hed 
still a wtately and sulemn beauty, fur the 

| Lempletums now deed and gone had still 
heft re imperabeble recurde of Useir 
prines!y wealth aud right royal tastes, aud 
the cunning of master architects had vied 
with cack other to leave bere @ monument 

| of their art, eudartog an holy Bt Voters 
at Lome, of that on dome in Londen 
which bas rendered the name of Christopher 
Wree inmertal 

lt was « chill, anoertain morning, the 
eon went in end out, and the shadows 
seemed to play at hide andmeck through the 

{ the trees, in whose deuse branches 
The pools 





ein @e: 
the wild fowl still lugered 
were freven over, end the dead leaves bad 
e gluetly mastic a» Bebestian Alvarcs drove 
throagh thew 

He got out at the keepers lodge, and 
followed Lis guide lo silenee through the 
intricate park thet still shrouded the grand 
entrance A deer sprang op bere aod 
there, (rigbtemed frou ile covert, of agray 
heron shook its wings preparatory to Might 
It was a wolitery, royal old place, where the 
fret Plantagenet might have barked in the | 
smile of « Peir liomamond, never fearing 
that the basilisk eyes of the hated Meanor 
would fathom ther retreat of where the 
fugitive Start wight have defied the bal 
lets of the lromaides 

The boughs of the witch elma, tossing 
te and fro, threw a shadow av dense apon 
the blesoned windows, on the pointed 
arches, and down the aisles and ivy cover 
ed clotsters, that it almost seemed as if 
the nogbt still lu pered in sympathetic sad 
beas here. 

Ihe young man still pressed on, under 
the dark ela Longhs thet lifted themnaecl ves 
pow, atd tevesied to him the antique 
earvings of old Norman bailders, and the 
deep, heraitio biazonties, with the motte of 
the lempletons eteined upon the glans 

The bell of the courtyard rang out 
sharply ander bis toneh, and after ten 
minates of more of uepatient waiting « 
drowsy porter appeared, and stared in 
thank astonishment at the handsomely 
dressed intruder 

* What be wour wish, sir? 

‘Lo see Barl Athol lempleton 

* lw poemibie earvi the man * The 









bear! bea bot seen & Visitor in a twelve 
month. 

Lhen tt t« time he should be eforded 
euoh a divetent said young Alwares 
com powedly ‘My father and the ear! 


were onee dear friends, and Lam eure the 
jatier would be angry if lL were shat ont, 
be contipued, Lending « gold pitce in ben 
of farther argun ent to the men 
and summer 


“") ome, 
shoe me tnfte ef ante moon 
an ation dant 

The groom of the chambers appeared 
end shows hie head et)ll more dh ubtfally 

The earl iw» far from well, and be be 

reon po one bat his physicians for a long 
time, be ot jected 


Rebestian triad the «feet of another 


quernion 
le yomr marte he asked 
“No, ett, Bet pesitiwely ill, was the 
renpoune ** bhe ~ ust finished hi» 


baes feet, ened is in hee fanteui before the 
fire pow, bat he m@ oe ver well, and if your 
bosipess should pot be entirely pleasant | 
might lume my place. 

* You will at least take in my oard and 
eo brief letter of introduction, san the 
visitor, in @ tone of authority, which went 
fer toward convineing the servant of his 
importance, “' And the ear! himwelf will 
then decide whether of wot he will grant 
an audience 

The man demurred 8 moment, took the 
letter, and went out 

Rebestian Alvarez paced the room im 

ovently. Te began to fancy that be had 

» forgotien ot wilfnlly boared He 
looked et bis eeich sod found that an 
hour bad eloped. He was about impe 
tiently to ring ep inner bell, when the 
door opened, and the domestic again ap 





* Ths way, if you please, sir 

u “ The ear! will them soe me! 

} ** He bas so ordered hin 
The servant preceded in silence 
dows « long cerrder, across s chamber 
that might bave been the audience place of 
days, into an 









Lot ge to ; 
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brick fire—the only thing in all the epart 

ment thet seemed to have any life sbont 

it «et, in @ cushioned chair, Athol Tem 
pleten, Earl of ———— - 

ves it wee all they 

nad tor at Otadoae were stil chomed and 

dar 1 getiehly opow me 

b om the gilt table, ap 

befere the 





leuked eye th 


eteitor before 

“Do net of you,” said Be 
bestian Alvared, ae be forward 
with easy grace» * the som of Jaan Alva 
ree may dispense with euch an exection 
when he stands before the noble Ear! 
Templeton, end daree fatter himeelf that 
he is pot « disagreealle introder - 

** The seated then, young man, anewere:! 
Athol Tewpleton, ‘for in truth my feet 
are no longer swift to do my bidding, s« 
when your father and I once walked the 
ramparts of Corunna Drew neerer te me 
that L may mee your face, Ab, so’ Yeu! 
ate Ube saue nenghy pride, end "7 
as insatiable an ambition, thongh Juan 
Alvares telle me bere, that bie Lopes and 
beppiness are alike cone entred in his 
children.” 

"My father ia mach changed greally 
changed,” anawered Bebastian. * Hiat be 
does pot forget that he bears the name of 
Alvares. nor are bis affections confined 
erolnsively to Lia children He still speaks 
feelingly of Earl Athol Templeton 


then op et the 


The Athol Templeton that be knew ls 


dead answered the old man, bitterly, 
* while nnfortanately a curse of bitter re- 
membrances and aching pains is left. Ip 
tervals of quiet even like the present are 
rare with me, end of abort duration . so, I 
must warn you, young man, that if you 
still think itn my power to serve you 

for Loan searcely imagine your tardy visit 


to me to be one of simple courtesy~ you | 


had beat speak at once, ere we Bre inter. 
rupted by the #paeme of thet read 
me, end make the sight of good 
health in the veriest stranger about me an 
unbearable aggravation” 

“Jt te to trath « matter Of vital im. 
porlance to my pane, whieh baa rendered 
timperative that | shall seek em interview 
with you, snewercd Bebagtian Alvarez, 
while a beavy frown retarned to bis brow. 
“Know then, ei, that pee father « 


ecjoorn to Doglend, an unleoky of 
aootdentes ple ed him ander ee le 
obliyeations to ® man of aly fair 
prospects in Life a yo barrister of 


rioing fame, and conseqnent talents above 
the averege fm manby adoption only bear. 

g the noble name of ‘Lempletou, 
availing bimeaelf of my aleenece, bax 
himeelf of upon my two oredulous father, 
as a descendant of the great Earle of Tem- 
pleton, has made love to my sister, and bas 
asked ber hand in mar id 

“od the young man « name?" faltered 
the old earl, tarning as Sebastian Alvarez 
could bat netics strangely white, end 
trembling in ewery lint 

* Ihe tepresents himeelf asthe son of a 
former ward of Lark Athol Templetons 
wen, dering bis minority, noder the guar 

auehip of the late Carr Hl Dressviian, ana 
bears the name of bathe Templeton 

My Cheonl 

Lute sitaple epenus 
it wmecmed involuntarily, from Athol lem 
pleton a lips aa be wat for several moments 
staring wildly upon hia vielter, without 
poworof motion, Then bis face grew con 
voleed with pain and he threw out his 
heuds mpacmedttoally toward the table 

* Some wine, in the name of Heaven 

Rebastian Alvarez, thoroughly alarmed, 
hurriedly poured cata gobletof the golden 
Khentsh, and held itte bia lips, The old 
earl drank eagerly, and fell back among 
his cushions He bad closed hia eyen 
and looked ao bke death, that bis visitor 
was about to ring for assistance, when once 
more a copvulaive movement stayed his 
hand 

** The wtall 

The old man tottered to his feet and stood 
before him 

“And this Earle Templeton wishes to 
wed the daughter of Joan Alvares 

\ea 
* And your father bas sent you to me? 
Vee 
Tell him, then 

a voice of ternble passion, ‘that this 
bogus Earle Lempleton ts the son of a pet 
dairy maid, whom my wife once chose to 
have about her here, and who rendered 


tie q@aap on raped, an 


hereelf infamous by a life of lawlessness, | 


if not of murder, and that she died jast tn 
time to save berself from the worst of 
earthly panishments for all her misdeeds 
Through the whim of that fool Carroll 
Lressylian accursed, obstinate fool that 
he wae the child was given the name 
be pow bears, and educated with all 
the care of a gentiemans son. 1 bave 


heard that the boy has striking talents, aid | 


a most pleasing exterior So mach the 
worse for bim , so much the worse. Bach 
charee gifts of fate were the rain of Der 
hin Warbeck, Lawhbert Sunnel, and a host 
of other plaasible impostor there, | 
have given bis true history to Juan Alvarez 
More than thadever thought | could repeat 
to mortal man, Now go, hy spasm is 
coming. Oratay Twill ring 

He took a step forward unanied, reached 
ont his lomg, bony hand, and m «i the 
bell wire just within reach 


* James Keuseewell, be said, as the 


usher appeared, “ you itirodaced this son 
of my old Crend inte my presence! 
Vea, sir 


‘Then show bia the deer, and follow 
him at onee with beg and baggage,” he 
hinsed im bis cara an the visitor bowed 
himself oat, ‘or | will have you chacked 
from the bighest loophole in the tower,” 

Ruch was the information regarding 
Karle Templeton with which Sebastian Al 
vares travelled back to N 


CHAPTER \AVI 
Bal & TEMPLETON © DisMipsal 


Nina Alvares bad been prostrated with 
a low fever, and in her deliriam called by 
the bour apo ber lost love, 

* You bave proved nothing against him 

othing, she orted, with a plaintiveness 
thet caused ber father to sobaloud. ** The 
mad old earl tells bis own Tenomens story ; 
and bis only friend i dead He is trae 
and noble, and you shall not tear me from 
bim. All your «forts bot imerease my 
love, Convince me that be i personally 
unworthy, and then indeed | could forget 
him, coald despise bim, for be would have 
played « crvel part 

Aud Sebastian Alvarez bearing, swore 
vengeance against bie man for the troalie 
he had broaght upoe them. 

Earle lempleton's servant rang at the 
door for tidings of Nina Alvares s bealth, 
end was redeiy dimmimsed by ber brother. 

“Teli your master that | dismiss you 
without answer, and that if be sends you 





| we have already given. 


bere agein you will be thrashed, and bim- 
elf with treapass.” 

The messsge was delivered exact to 
Templeton, and received without com 
Hie face wee shrouded tm an im- 


Nine Alvarer was slowly recovering when 
the following letter was reesived by lva 
Jean Alveres: 

“Your dasguter fancies that ae ic 
éytog of o broken heart, aad thet you end 
yoer com are guilty of creel ipjostice to- 
ward ber lover. It is no wonder thet she 

Bim im the light of » marty', when 
ied ber to bie own = 

crimes, and eharge him be her 
with the sine of others, Show bim to ber 
in bie tree colors and she rhe must 
deepiae bin as you ap, for she | has the 
Alvarez blood in he@ seine. He does not 
at to disguise Ge passion he still 
cher for Violette Worthington — the 
pretty sister of « half officer in ber 
majesty s service, and + be yet plans 


to wake Nine Alvarez bie wife, for the 
sake of the and fortane she will 
bring him, he is equally determined to re. 
tain the other as his chere emie, and pro 
mises to lavieb o her the wealth secared 
throngh you @ are ready to convince 
you that these are po groundless charges. 
Ad¢soom a your daughter shall have eaf- 
ficiently recovered to be able to bave the 
proofs placed before her, we are prepared 
to do so in «@ way that she will no longer 
question, Should abe challenge as to do 
wo, address KAR VCP. 
Ros 3, N-—.” 

“I do,” orted Nina, springing op with 
energy. “I have still, as be saya, the 
blood of my fathers in my veins, and I 
would put him resolately out of my 
thongbta oonid I believe bim anwortby. 
Hat that is not possible, No, it is not 
posible. 

From the very bour that the above note 
was shown her, she began to improve 

* Write to the fellow, since we mast so 
condescend, and offer him suitable re 
wards to furnish you the information be 
has promised, and then let ns leave this 
accursed country forever,” said Bebas. 
tian. 

‘1 will, at onoe,” replied bis father, 
in more sadness than anger, ‘‘thongh fur 
wy life loannot see why any mere stranger | 
sould be so bitter at hima ” 

** It in, of course, someone whom he har 
likewise ged,” dthewon. ‘At 
any rate, we have nothing to do with that. 
Our only sim shonid be to awaken Nina 
from her absurd infatuation. Of necessity 
he ia as dead to ber as thongh be were 
baried « thooxand fathoms in the sea, bat 
it will be a eatinfection to make her scorn 
to do hovor to his memory.” 

The next dsy Alvarez wrotea fow guarded | 
words te the a:\:irees fornished asking for 
information, aud offerivug « liberal reward | 
to the fpforwant. Oo the following morn- 
ing the Fresponne came 


“You do me gross injustice in offering | 
me e reward,” wrote this unknown corres. 
pendent, emphatically ‘No | on 
earth could indoce me to the steps 1 am 
taking, for then | aboul! seem to myself | 
to be bribed. It ia a part of a just debt I) 
owe one whose bappiness in this life he | 
haa forever destroyed Ilia attentions to 
Violette Worthington «re not se open as of | 
id, bat they have a far deeper meaning. | 
Their meetings are now clandestine, anda 
regular correspondence in maintained. The 
frienda of her brother have warned bum 
in vain, He declares to ber that be will 
give op Mins Alvarez first, but be does not 
nee why be should lose either ‘The world 
is large enough foramen of means to Kee 
two women whom he loves from any in 
aniting contact with each other 

* The enclosed ina partof a letter ad 
dressed by the loverof Miss Alvarer to the 
chere amie referred to, when she bad re 
proached bim with entertaming another 
love, perbaps stronger than thet be had pro 
feased for her, and which he «emphatically 
denies. Miss Alwarey can have uo hesita 
tion in recognizing his peculiar writing 





Then followed a garbled extract from 
the journal of Earle ‘lempleton, which 
The said «1 
tract, however, bad been so naturally 


| copied and #o cleverly altered that Tem 


be almost sbrieked in | 


pleton himself, without comparing the two, 
could pot have sworn that it was not his 
own writing. The reader will recall the 
similarity of form and dissimilarity of 


**Von ask meif I love Nina Alvarez 
As Heaven ia my jndge, Ido not. I had 
thought my heart strings broken when our 
crnel destinies snapped asander those other 
fetters, stronger than the seven green 
withes of Delilah, with which you had bound 
me; but again there have been vibrations 
to day that no severed chord conld feel. If 
Ide not love you still and exclosvely, I 
shall never in this world know what that 
tender passion in, Hut the die 19 cast, and 
in common generosity to the other, the 
«forts of my life mast be to make her be 
heve 

** Waa I selfishly mercenary ? 

**Laweartt, no. If Loonld not share 
that wealth with you, it would be as so 
much sand beneath my feet And yet, to 
what heights will not ber fortone belp me 
to mount, No man, in addition, is ever 
properly to be trusted in the statesman 
ship of a nation antil he has assumed the 
responsibility of a * paterfamilias amongst 
hin ong We feel that a man would add 
bulwarks to the government ander which 
hin children are to live in commen with 
our own. He is then, you will see, greater, 
if not happier, married, 

*** The desire too, to be proad of ones 
possessions, is an instinct natural to the 
baman breast Nina Alvarez has the 
* vient sang) of the patrician, great wealth 
and andispated beauty 

**What more could I ask, since cruel 
fate denied me the fortune with which | 
might have taken you to my side, and dis 
dained the smiles or frowns of every other 
woman in the universe” 


Never was there a ocleverer imitation of 
anothers writing. Officers in benk would 
never have questioned the identity of the 
aignatare. 

Nina Alvares grew faint and sick. 


* Shonld your deughter still doubt,” the 


correspondent had added in conclusion, 


“she may eee with her own eyes 
Your son and Miss Alvarez have both seen 
the girl who has sacrificed ber good name 
for the love of this unprinctpled villain In 
room number four, second floor, street, 
Temple Rar, lives a solitary old woman— 
a worthy object of charity for the wealthy, 
who would have starved ere this, but for 
the anaided support of the writer, A visit 
to ber woald be one of charity indeed. If 
raid this afternoon abont eight o'clock, 

iss Alvarez would not qnestion the ev:- 
dences of ber own senses. 


** Of course that cannot be thonght of,” 
aaid ber father. * lou must tow be satis. 
fied that he » anworthy of another thoaght. 
And to-morrow we leave for Paria” 

The girl turned away weeping piteoasly 
Bebeastan Alvares followed ber with a dark 
frown upon bis face. 

**Woald you like to pat om a diaguise, 


and go with me to carry alms to this old 
woman! be ed 

* Yea, for then I should see with my 
own eyes.” 

** And you will promise te leave Eogiand 
withoet 6 musmer 

“Ta.” 

“Then I will call for you at the ap- 
pointed bear.” 


CMAPTER XX VIt, 


oo 
“y 
‘ioLeTIR S@eRNTYetOw Areo VaErrs Tae 0 for @ few mame 


“verre pan” or se 


cum ete Panning oven gota 


her Brother bad fognd «aarters her— 


bot without ‘@oalty com tot | 
ge 
I of bhoasss are gene 


ally of Womes without «a con- 


<tamt Prolester about thea. They are spt 


to be « little troublesome—especially if 
—- Ay, pretty..aboat the use of the 
parlor, extra fires and lights burned 
through two thirds of the night, and the 
front door + all the while. Miss Worth- 
ington was by no means a pleasant excep- 
tion in this way. The piano went benging 
at all hours of the night and day, and gay, 
rolicking, noisy visitors sou a 

they would bring the walls about their 
eare, for army soquaintances ate pot pro- 
vorbially the most orderly. 

Miss Worthington, too, bad been “* raised 
in an atmosphere of men’ --as she had 
been heard coolly to boast. and was, as 
Mrs. l’rimroee, the landlady, hed whispered 
to her neighbors, decidedly **boreey” in 
her manners. Her laagh was too loud and 
ringing; ber walk was a cross between « 
swing and a strat; and she was never so 
well pleased as when galloping at fall, 
speed, onthe most nomanageable of horses, 
over the country. She bad big, bola, 
»parkling black eyes a marvelloas wealth 
of hair of a yet inkier hae, rezular fea- 
tares, and a superl figure. She bad con 
sequently becu wuch admired, and we are 
afraid, not very discreet, though she still 
held ber position in society 

There wae a spirited dash shoat ber 
whieh most men aduire, even if they do 
not like to see it ia tneir sisters, wives or 
dangbters , aed whieb, far more than her 
beauty, drew the men of the worid about 
ber 


In the recklesapess of his career some 
months before, Earle ‘Tewpleton had «cen 
ber aod made her acquaintance. His \Van- 
dyke face with ite strange blending of | 
power and repose bad from the first | 
wrought a singular charm over thie way-| 
ward and impulsive woman. She did not 
swear to him as many women of her type 
would have done, that her heart bad never 
thrilled with a single emetion of love antil 
she met bim, There was too wach of 
honest feeling about her yet, for that, but 
she vowed, with tears in ber eyes, and 
alas, with perfect trath, that she had never 
loved so well, ror ever could again in this 
world; and, believing, he had had marked 
compassion on her, He foand her well 
read, vivacious and entertaining, and know- 
ing himself bow mach greater injustice 
other mep so ciroumstauced might heve 
done ber, he was perha)s not considerate 
enough abont the opinions of the world ; or 
it may be that he liked Violette Worthing- 
ton for the amneement she «fforded him, 
and that in bis new born selfiehness be 
gotten of his mistrust for woman he did 
not cars. It was even troe that a former 
lover of hers, and one whom she had never 
distinguished with the slightest mark of 
favor, had taken it apon himself to warn 
Templeton that bis same had been un 
pleasantly associated with that of the girl, 
and that if all gronnds were sot removed 
for sach cowment, be should feel called on 
to lay the matter before ber brother, Bat 
lermpleton had dismissed bim with a few 
scathingly satirical remarks, and had heard 
no more from him 

Verbaps the cause had been removed, 
for jast at the time when report was at ite 
worst, Templeton bad began to visit the 
great heiress, Nina Alvarez, with the re 
sulia we have «cen, and had, in conse 
juence, sluost entirely dropped Miss 
Worthington. The sweets of their coca 
sional encountirs were not without the 
gall of ber reproaches, and he had soon 
told ber, with a kindness that bad melted 
all resentment from her heart, that the 
familiarity of their acquaintance must end 
Women are seldow reasoning creatures 
never where their affections are concerned 

so, mes freres, you who have been 
similarly treated may imagine the diffical- 
ties of the situation. 

Miss Worthington bad visibly lost spirit. 
**No great harm for the matter of that,” 
Mrs. Primrose bad averred; ‘bat the 
young woman makes bo effort to hide ber 
attachment foraman who has coolly thrown 
her aside for anodher aud a wealiby sweet- 
heart. She bad the verve of the strongest 
man when she tirst came here, and now 
she bursts into teare and rashes to her | 
room if ope bat looks at her.” 

This was bat too trae. Absence bad 
not conquered Miss Worthington's attach- 
ment. On the other band it bad strength- 





(ened as time wore on, and she bad ample 


leisure to contrast ber peerless love with 
the rough spirits about ber. 

Lewin Hartman had secretly resented 
some remarks of Earle Templeton, ad- 
dressed to him as a witness in the trial of 
Kaiph Thornton for the murder of Carroll 
Dressylan, and hence the more eagerly 
joined with his wife in ber plans to be 
avenged on the relentless prosscutor of 
her brother Witboat ber incentives, he 
was far leas scrapulous in the meaus be 
employed, and net infrequently found it 
advisable to screen them from ber. He 
had sworn to ber that Earle Templeton 
should pot marry the woman whom they 
supposed be loved, ard from a love of in 
trigue aud viliainy, of nothing wore, he 
was determined to accomspish his object 
if it were in the power of wortal to do so. 

He bad secretly kept Miss Worthington 
posted with regard to Templeton's atten- 
tions to Nina Alvarez, and bad in every 
way endeavored to arouse ber jealousy and 
provoke her udignation. The first was 
an easier tack than be wouki have wished. 
In the latter he bad signally failed. Ia- 
creasing melancholy on ber part was the 
single result of bis endeavors, The time 
had now come when all mast be bssarded 
on a single throw of the die. He made 
one more bold ventare, and as is too often 
the case in this world, success attended 
upscrapalous villainy. 
it was on the afternoon referred to in 
the beginning of this chapter, that Mies 
Worthington sat alone in ber chamber, ab- 
sorbed im a revery of bitter memories. 
Her brothers regiment bad been ordered 
to a distant post, and might receive com- 
mands to depart at any bour. Yet she 
bad pot seen Templeton fur weeks, and 
could then never calculate to look upon 
his face eyain. 

“Orvel’ she murmared. ‘He might 
at least have called to bid me good-bye.” 

A knook at the door bad been repeated 
for the third ime, when she brasbed the 
tears from ber eyes, and bade the unseen 
Visitor enter. 
note, and as she looked at it a vivid flash 
overspread ber festares. 1t was in Earle | 


Templeten's familiar handwriting. She | 


it was a servant bearing a | 


seal with a trembling band, and 


broke the 
read — 
“My Own Daatiro Your brothers 


regiment has received marching orders, 
and will leave to-morrom,. The thought 
of parting from you is thao | can 
bear. Sweetest Violette, egibitious inter- 


Soi Se Sige 
I may 


om Ml, really il, By 





ladies come bere af any time on matters of 
business I swear to you that you shall 
not regret it 

"Do not disappoint me, or | shall con. 
clade that you care nothing for me. (‘ome 


at once. E. T. , a8 he stares dumbly in her face. She gets 
7 


Women of less character than Violette 
Werth might have besi- 
tated to comply with the request con- 
tained in this note, for the sake of appear. | 
ances, if for nothing elee; bat to ber such | 
considerations were anfortanately always 
secondary. Mer darling, her idol, was ill, | 
end had asked her to come to him, only to | 
bid him good-bye, when they might be | 
parting forever; aud no consideration short 
of absolute disgrace should keep ber back. | 
Bae believed that she coald readily escape 
observation, and she knew Earle Temple- 
ton well enough to feel that she cou'd trust | 
herself with bia. 

To throw on a simple dress of sombre 
bae and wrap herself in a shaw! and veil, 
were the work of a moment. She passed 
out aonobeerved, and the servant in wait- 
ipg, previously directed, as she knew, 
movedlonio front of ber. A brisk walk 
avon wok Ler to the foot of the stairway, 
at the heslof which was Templeton's 
«fice. 

* Firat door above, to the right,” whis- 
pered the |ogus servant, who was no other 
than Hartwan bimeaelf. ** You'll see bis 
name. Go right in.” And he moved 
briskly away, leaving her alone on the 
pavement. 

For once in her life she felt thoroughly 
nervoos and timid. She dared not linger | 
where she was; #0, drawing her veil more 
closely, she bharriedly ascended the steps, | 
avd seeing Temwpleton’s name, pushed 
open the , &. and entered. As it closed 
behind her, @ second couple arriving at 
the steps, came up, too, and parsed into 
another room just to the rcar 

The last arrivals were Sebastian and 
Niwa Alvarez. 

Violette Worthington advancing, o# she 
bad expected, to meet Parle Templeton, , 
stood face to face with an entire stranger. 
The gentleman motioned her to a seat, 
and ssying that Mr. ‘Tewpleton would be 
in in a few minutes, passed out. It was 
James Barryooart, and the young man 
shook his bead as he descended the stairs. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes, half an hour 
had ela , and night was coming on 
Miss Worthington sat shivering in her 
ebair, At last, however, she started up 
hike a frightened hare. 

The door of an inner roow bad opened, | 
and Earle Templeton, seeing a lady, ad 
vanced negligently toward ber. In an in- | 
stant bis face grew pitiless wilh a stern 
anger j 
**Miss Worthington, what folly, what 
madness ia this?” he cried. ‘Yon would 
be ruined if seen here. What bas bap 
pened that could lead you to this step?" 

And for all answer she began to sob 
nervously, Her agitation was so great 
that she bad failed to observe bis surprise 
of words and manner. 

** T thought you were sick,” she faltered. 
‘The servant told me you were bere, aud , 
you know we leave to-morrow.” 

A great pity took possession of him. He 
kuew how he had once suffered, and he 
felt assured that this girl loved him. 

** You ought not to Lave come,” he said. 
** What would your brother say if be were | 
to find yon here? lt might lead to a dif- 
ticulty that would involve his life or mine, 
perbaps both. Come, you must leave at | 
once, Barrycourt must have seen you | 
bere. Calm yonrself, Violette, I beseech | 
you. I promime you that I will call after | 
tea to bid you good-bye. You must not 
remain bere another instant.” | 

He took ber band and advanced toward | 
the door. He never questioned bat that, 
this visit had been entirely impulsive and 
voluntary on ber part—nor she bat that he | 
had sent forher. She only suppesed that | 
he hed grown alarmed for ber safety. 

** Good-bye, she whispered as she stood | 
for a moment just outéide the door, and | 
lifted her large eyes, tilled with tears, to 
his. ‘You will come, or my beart mast 
break.” 

He waa vot infallible. No wan ander 
the circumstances could have been. He 
a) and kissed the red lips. 

**] have promised you that 1 would,” be 
answered. ** There, go in Heaven's name! 
It is already late for you to be ont alone ; 
but, onder the circumstances, 1 had best 
pot go with yon.” 

liad esther of them surmised that they 
had been brought together through the 


nefarions scheming of others, they might | seoms to strike like a thunderbolt into the 


have been on their guard, but anforta- 
nately they did not. And Violette Wor 
thington passed down the stairway, and 
Templeton re-entering his rooms, looked 
the door behind bim. 

“Take me bome, oh! darling brother, 
take me home,” sobbed Nina Alvarez. 
* You are right. I bad never dreamed 
that there coald be such depth of false 


hood in any baman being. And ob! ¢ promised to take me away to Italy, and I 


let as leave England at once. 
atmosphere polsens me. 

** Yes,” be answered. ‘* My carriage is 
below. Bat I shall not leave Logland, be 
whispered to himself as he passed Tem ple- 
ton's door, *‘ until I bave settled with you, 
my gay Lothario, for old and new. 1 shall 


The very 


chastise you as I would a treacherous | 


bound.” 
(Te be continued in our neet, Commenced in No. 16.) 
€@ The following sad incident is re- 
lated to have occurred in Moscow, Kassia, 
concerning a young betrothed couple. The 
girl was of great beauty, the lover was the 
son of rich parents, and on ber birth- 
day obtained leave to celebrate it with 


fetes to be given at ber fathers honse. | 


The first evening at dinner the young man 
drank deeply, and became intoxicated, 
when his conduct was so violent that the 


goests all retired, and he was with diffi- 


culty conveyed to his fathers house. 


The neat day, however, he presented him- that be may cover it with proud and happy 
| Kisses. 


self at the ball be had arranged, and danced 


with bis betrothed. When the dance was | 

ended the young lady requested the band | happy without me. WhyI cannot begin F 

to play a favorite air, and retired alone to | to tell you, my darling, ) 
long 


the baloony, whence immediately afterward 
was beard the sound of firearms, and the 


young lady was found to have shot ber- | but my entire faith in you to keep me from 


self through the heart with a revolver she 


had concealed. A letter found apon ber | 


d the di 








y of her t 
act 







in You 
aa and w te scrvant 
without ever beimg observed. Besides, | 


| tarns to leave him. 


| the old bopes im my beart, as fresh and 


| water, when you promised to be my wife!” 


mised to be my wife. The wind blew back 
your bright hair." He passes his band 
' caressingly over ber yellow curls, ‘You 


dbus- |“ notonce. Ob, who 
band's bratal nature as the motive for the | Sah heap pose 


ee 
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VERS. 
An Episode of Irish Life. 
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BY MILLIS YW. CARPENTER 
7 7. 1. 2 
oe is all you have tomy to | 
ae a 
** That fe all | hewe feeey $9 you 
+ you are ta 





a “7 | 
add twe more 
A nile nee \ The | 
with bead thrown beck, 
son the the from 
red 
an bngle the 
gray stones wondronsly. She fan. 
cies she can bear the beat of the on 


the bold rocks beyond. 
Good-bye! It is all so still, so still, ex. 
cept for ber companion's heavy breathing 


impatient at last. and sweeps him a 
courtesy. 


**Good-bye, Captain Donald,” and she 


This ronses him; a sudden fire flashes 
from his eyes. 

“Stop !" he cries, breathing heavily 
he fling» biméelf into a re 4 “ 1 
and at the tone be uses she wavers irreso- 
late, with ber face half turned away from 
him 
, ae I will bave « 

ion wa hand acrom b' 
forebead. “I came Aya to-day, 
after two years of exile, with old love, 








sweet as they were the morning they were 
born. You ber that ing by 
Loch Earne, Nora? the kiss you gave me 
an we stood looking out over the bright 


She does not answer; she only stares »t 
him with wide, wild eyes. 

** And yon will not hear me,” he goes on 
excitedly. ‘* You only say it is too late; 
you would send me away with a cold good- 
bye.” 

* And I repeat to yoa it is too late,’ she 
answers firmly, though ber lips quiver. 
** It is too late, and it ia better for yon to 
Ko now, Good-bye again, Captain Donald!” 
and she holda out her band. 

Captain Donald does not heed her; he 
ix lookivg at her steadfastly, with calm, in- 
trospective eyes. 

**Hlow beantifal you are, Nora. How 
beautifal you were that day when you pro- 


gave me a tress which was toseed back 
across my lips, and I have kept it ever 
BIDCe, 

He unfolds a bit of silken paper, and 
shows her the coiled ring of gold within. 

‘Do you see it, and these ashes of 
a rose? Yon gave me a rose from your 
hair that day, Nora. Throagh those 
months of ¢xile, throngh troable and dis- 
appointment and long «uffering—throngh 
all the weal and woe | saffered for Ireland's 
sake, Nora your love and these mementos 
have been always with me! I should have 
died bnt for them, and for the thought 
of your troth to me.” | 

** Hush!” cries Nora, hoarsely, patting | 
her band over her ears, ** Why do yoa 
speak of these things now? | tell you it 
is too late. I—I am to be married soon.” 

Sle does not look at him as sbe says it, 
bat turns ber face away. 

**Married!” A great, hot finsh monnts 
to Captain Donald's forehead, and then 
fades slowly. ** Married, Nora? Towhom ?” 

** Married |! Nora turns on bim angrily. 
‘Why did you come back to me, then, 
and teli me this, and begin to talk of those 
old days? I had forgotten them. I had,” 
she repeats londer, as if in defiance of 
something her own memory whispers her, 
*‘and I was growing to be contented with 
my lot. I should have been happy soon, 
quite happy—" Her voice breaks down. § 

“You are not happy, then—not quite 
happy ?' and though Captain Donald stands 
ap end coldly alevof from her, a quick, 
keen ray of hope shoots to bis heart and 
nosties warmly there. 

** How conld I be?" Nora's lovely Irish 
eyes upraised to his are streaming with bot 
tears. ‘‘I—I did not mean to tell _ 
I was too proud to tell you before; but I 
was tricked—duped; they told me you 
had tled with your wife—a beautiful girl ; 
that you bad gone to America, and would 
never come back again.” 

‘My wife!” In the midst of the jealous 
pain and resentment that is racking him, 
a calm smile of scorn struggles to Captain 
Donald's lips. ‘* You were not with me, 
Nora, therefore you should have known 
that I had uo wife when I was skulking 
from place to place, seeking shelter and 
not daring to accept it—an Irish rebel 
a) with a price set upon my head.” 

“1 think | was mad, quite mad for a 
time,” she goes on, looking into the dark 
beauty of his face with a gentle wistfulness. 
** I was ill, and when I got better they took 
me away. I never saw the papers; I 
never beard your name mentioned; I 
was sick, worn, weary of life. Ob, how 
uputterably weary !"’ 

“You might have bad a little faith in 
me, he says, coldly, and his stern voice 








dark night of her grief and bring out of it 
the plungivg storm. } 
“I know, | know,” she cries, wringing | 
her hot hands together; *‘ but I was des- | 
perate; 1 was wild with misery. Then — 
Arthur came back and asked me again to | 
marry bim. He had asked me many times | 
before, and I bad always refased—always. 
Bat now | thought it did not matter. e 


thought I could be bappy. I honestly tried 
to be happy; to forget everything. But 1 
could not; it was always coming back to 
me, and now you bave come. Oh, bow can 
I bear it’ LIlove you! I love you!” 
| Her voice rises wildly as she stretches 
| out her bands to him, and in a moment all 
Captain McDonald's fierce resentment bas 
vaniabed before the unutterable of 
her gesture. He takes ber in his arms; be 
| bolds her to his heart and showers pes- 
sionate kisses upon her face, and ber 
| bright, falling bair. 
** My darling, my Nora! my poorchild.” | 
| He repeats it over and over. ‘* You shall 
never marry that man; such a tie shall 
| bever hold you, never!” 

Nora does not reply in words. 
pate Gee to b yet yd yet, and 
eans ber pretiy curl-tossed bead against 
hus beart. “ 

“You see we cannot do without each 
other.” Donald goes on, lifting ber face 


g 


** l cannot do without you, you are uD- 















doabt of those 
beard nothing from you, 


” abe wails, 

have been #0 
measage back ?” 

“Can yoa not see?” Donald answers, 


despair. 
“I did not hear from 
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traitor?" 
Bbe only answers with « little piteous 
of horror. 
“I could pot bear it longer,” Donald 
goeson, “lcawe beck. I skulked from 


shadow of the wall, with 
my eyes riveted on these windows for a 
sight of you. Oh. blessed fate, you came 
once; you pressed your face against the 
apd looked up at the stare. Ob, my 
oiiag I said then—‘ She is thirhing of 
[ !' I bugged that thought to my 
heart with flerce joy.” 

Nora starts away from biw. She strog- 
kes nately to free hereelf from the 
silver chains that be is forging so deftly, 
ao ewift! . 


be just. 
“I tell you I am to be married to 
not to-morrow, bat next 


you think my life is worth anything to me 
now? Let them discover me. I am a pro- 
scribed rebel with a price set upon bis 


head! Let Arthur give me up, and then 
claim the reward. A hundred ds or 
so would bay you a diamond lace, my 


lady. Wear it in remembrance of me— 
in remembrance of your forsaken lover, 
Donald Fitzgerald.” 

Nora cavnot see bis face; the light of 
day has crept slowly out of the earth, and 
dusky night gathers heavily about them. 
She cannot ree his face, bat she catches 
the furious pain that jars his voice and 
makes it rough and most unlovely. 

**Oh no, po, you are cruel. Arthur”— 
she strivers over the npame—*‘' Arthur could 
not do that; bat—but—there are others— 
English officers, our guests; and if they 
GSES ae pee © Sepe Se pee Gee 

He does not stir—does not answer. 
There is a sound of arm ey 2a 
through the open windows happy 
laughter of the oataide world floats in. 

‘* Will you not go?” She shrinks. The 
footateps are coming nearer, nearer yet ; 
down stairs, and through the hall, to- 
ward the door. 

** Will you not go before it is too late ?” 
With a sudden impulse she flings her- 
self 0 his breast, and winds her arms 
py ol “Oh, go; do not kill me by 
staying here. For the sake of our past— 
for the sake of all that I have been to you, 
go now and escape while you can.” 

He draws a long breath, and snatches 
her to bis beart for one brief delicious 
moment. Then as quickly he puts her 
away. 

* Your kisses sre not mine,” he says, 
coldly. ‘ Once they were all to have been 
mine; but they ong to another now. 
Give me that rose in your bair.” 

Mechanically she gives it to him. As he 
takes it, he bends forward and peers into 
her eyes. 

** Are you happy, Nora?” The thought 
which prompts the question seem to be far 
away, groping. 

“Happy! Do you not see that yon are 
taking my very life away with you’ Never- 
theless, go—go!” 

A hand lingers on the knob of the door, 
without—while with a last, long look at 
her or at the shadow of her, as she stands 
beside him, Donald flings up the sash win- 
dow ahd disappears in the dusk. 

With a low exclamation of thanksgiving, 
Nora hears his footsteps ring on the flag 
below ; she is too weak to stand ; she finds 
her way, somehow, to a chair close by; she 
sinks into it, and flinging ber arms out 
acroas the table, drops ber face upon them 
in a bleased state of balf-insensibility. 

Ghe remains thus while a servant comes 
in and lights the great chandeliers, and 
then goes out again. She remains thus 
while other footateps come into the room ; 
they come ynickly forward and pause be- 
side her chair. 

“Nora!” A hand is laid gently on her 
arm; @ man’s voice # rather hesitat- 
ingly in her ear. ‘* Nora—are you ill?” 

© young girl raises ber head with an 
irritated gesture. The excitement of the 
last hour has subsided, leaving all her 
nerves strung to a high, nervous pitch. 

“I wish you would not follow me about 
in that disagreeable, prow/y way, Arthur,” 
she says, —.- “If you want to speak 
to me, apeak like a man. I am not sick, 
I am only tired.” 

A dark ved flush stains the young man's 
fair face. 

“I did not mean to offend you,” he an- 
swers, bumbly. “I ay thought you 
looked very pale— unusually pale.’ 

Nora does not answer; her fair gold- 
tinted head leans languidly back aguinst 
the cushions of her chair. 

“I came to tell yon,” Arthur says, still 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ that we are to have dancing 
to-night, in the hall. The officers quite in- 
sisted on it; and my fatber at last gave 
bis consent. Bat I suppose you will not 
feel like joining us. You look very ill— 
and disturbed!” 

**T certainly do not feel like dancing,” 
she answered, with a shiver. Her quick 
fancy flies out iato the night and follows 
a figure hiding in the darkness; a figure 
flying, whither? eutlawed, homeless—a 
Price set by fellow-men opon bis bead. Ob, 
it was hard! the bitter tears welled up. 
** Why do they dance?” she asks, irritably. 
“* Could they not be quiet oxe night. Could 
they not leave me even one last evening in 


peace 7?” 
The blue eyes before her flash quick and 
cold as . Bat what otion 





maurderons and black, is stirred within him, 
ne pushes it resolutely back and answers, 
yen ok shall dance. I 
ag ou wish it, they not 
will tell them so at once; I will not have 
you annoyed or disturbed.” 

Nora's blue eyes fly wide open and fix 
themselves upon his face. 

“It would not answer! better let them 

ce. But you are hind—very kind. Is 
it possible”—a little mocking blush tinges 
her cheek—‘is it possible then that you 
love me a little, a very little, after all 7?” 

' zeone man kneels beside her and 
winds his arms fondly about her unwil- 
ling Sores. 

“My God, Nora, why do you speek like 
that? Has not my me Po Life been given 
up to a vain idolatry of you; an idolatry 
that for years, long years .was not reward- 
ed with even one smile. Why do you doubt 
me now /” 

“I have sometimes wondered,” she goes 
©n coldly, ‘how you would take it if—if 
I were not to marry you after all. I have 
wondered if you feel it very much ; 
if you would care.” 





with « swift clinching of the bands. “ Can 
you pot see that he is the doubly. damned 


to place egain for the Lare chance of 

pg into your eyes once more. And 
ob, my darling, last night I lay here like « 
dog, to tee 
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His arma fall from about ber; be starts 
a tell strange th 

oo py ee map 
she goes on; “entrothe, fatte ries, 
I bate alice. Do you know, Arthur, that 
when I fod « person telling mea lie I have 
a wish to murder them ?" 

He does not answer for a moment, while 
bis heart beats with a cold, faint dread. 
She too is silent, looking with compressed 
| ipe imto the bleck pight—the 
| throngh which ber lost lover flies, a y, 
desolate man for evermore. 

* Come,” aaye Arthar, gently, “let me 
take you to your room. You are not well ; 
| you are talking wildly and foulishly. You 
| need rest.” 
| She does pot resist while he leads her 
| awey, up the corridor, along the ball, away 





chase 

|ed equally necessary, and 
| eustow 
| fands 

| quet was offered for sale, to be bestowed 


: _ : 
| “ Whe te he that knows? 
From the great deep to the great deep be knows. 


"| Ome knows, bat the other doce not! 


| Perhaps never will— neither in time nor in 
| eternity. 
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MAGGY'S BOUQUET. 
BY LETTICE THORPE. 


It was a church festival. A gey party of 
ladies and gentlemen bed ssseubied for 
the purpore of procuring money to pur- 

an organ, and other things copsider- 
after all the 





devices for increasing 
heen exhausted, am elegant boa. 


from the sound of bappy wasic and danc- | apom the prettiest young lady present, as 


| ing feet to ber own room. At the door she 
looking wistfally ia Arthar's face. 
“I have been very rude to you. For- 


give me, and add to your kindness by 
mising that I aball not be distarbed to- 
* lewear it,” be answers, prom “No 
ie. threshold na bee 
lie aoross your and kee 
all intruders away.” 
Is there an ominous significance to his 


: 
a 
rf 
g 
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stone, she steals ont into the baloony, and 
kneeling, crosses her arms upon the rail. 
How fair the night is ; bow fair the eme- 
rald land. Every inch of this green earth, 
betwixt Shannon and the sea is sacred with 
memories of her lover. Where is be now? 
She stretches ber arms out into the dark- 
neaa, 

“Ob, my love! my love! you have taken 
my heart with you, but have left me be- 
hind.” 

Homething stirs below in the dark; a 
familiar voice breathes ber name. 

** Nora, my darling, are you there ?" 

The young girl glances round her with a 
frightened air, then bends f look 
ing over with ber hand upon her heart. 

“Donald! Ob,why are you so reckless ? 
Do not stop bere; it is death, sure death? 
I beseech you to go.” 

His only answer is to apring into the 
body of the tree that shades the baloony. 
Holding by ene band firmly to a branch be 
owings lightly toward ber. His dark face 
touches hers in the ovool, sweet dosk. 

** T have come for you, my darling,” he 
says, as be puts bis disengaged arm about 
her waist. “ Henceforth you will share 
my wanderinpgs—my bome shall be your 
home now. Come, come, Nora!” 

She draws back with a little passionate 
ory of love and denial mingled. 

**Come,” Donald repeats, his voice full 
of quiet power. ‘‘ You belong to me. 
Your pure life shall never be poisoned by 
mating with that bad man who claims you 
—tbat liar and traitor in one. Come! 

A sudden light swings out above their 
heads. A moment it envelopes them, it 
seews to envelope the whole world in its 
cruel gleam. ‘Then a pistol-sbhot rings out 
upon the air. *‘ Die, rebel,” says a voice 
distinct and clear. 

Wavering with his band upon his breast, 
Donald looks up. The fleroe light falls 
full upon the paling beauty of his dark 
face an his eyes meet the fleroce eyes star- 
ing down from above. 


by the gentlemen « votes. The two 
ackno b ties of Mendota towed 
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young 
up to an elderly lady present, saying, 

**Mra. Nealy, may | take that bon uct 
round, and get votes /” 

** Votes fur yourself, Maggy!" inquired 
the latter, in return. 

“Of course, ma'm, that is what I mean 
to do.” 

** Well, take it,” said the lady, laughing, 
** and get all you can.” 

Maguay seized the offered prize, and 
going back to the two girls, who were pow 
watobing ber with wondering eyes, she 
said, in a teasing way: 

** Now, girls, you both think that you 
are going to get this bouquet, bat you 
will not, because | mean to have it my- 
self.” 

** Indeed !" exclaimed one of them, con- 
“I didn't know that you 
set yourself up for « beauty.” 

Dida't you, though ? Then it ie quite 
time that you shodd be informed of the 
fact.” 


** It must be of the Dolly Varden sort,” 
the other. 


willing to step aside jast once, and let poor 
little me have some chance. But I mean 
to have these flowers, any way. I shall 
ask every one of the gentlemen to vote for 


** Well, if I could not get them without 
begging, I would rather not have them. 
Bat I am not as bold as you are.” 

* No, I ea not; bat you must say 
good-bye to the bouquet, for | am going to 
yet my votes.” 

**You will not dare to do it, Maggy 
Wilson,” 

**Won't I, though? Jast watch, and 
see; and dancing towerd a good-natared | 
lovking man standing bear, she 

“Mr. Kigby, wont you vote for me "| 

** Certainly I will,” he oried, langbing | 
pleasantly, ‘* with all my heart. Ill vote | 
ten times for a bonny lass like you.” 

So, with a triamphant glance at the dis. 
gusted beauties, she passed on to some | 
one else, ‘he gentlemen all entered 





** T swid truly,” he murmurs, *‘ a traitor, 
aud a murderer now.’ 

Then his hold relaxes, Lis body sways, 
and with a dull thad falls heavily to the | 
ground. 

Nora on ber knees remains like ona 
strack, helpless, to death. She too has 
seen the cruel eyes above ; she knows what 
hand has fired the murderous shot, Fora 
moment she cowers, shuddering on the 
cold stones, then with a sudden impulse, 
before Arthur can gness or hinder her, she 
bas sprung over the balcony to the ground 
below. Shivering and bruised she creeps 
to Donald's side. She feels bis heart, it 
in still—terribly still. She lays her face to 
hia, it is cold—terribly cold. He will give 
ber back kiss for kiss with those stiffened 
lips in this world never again. 

“Ob, my love! Ob, my love! He 
murdered you!’ she cries, and then ber 
head falls forward heavily on bis breast. 

** He was an outlaw, and he died an out- 
law's death !' says Arthur's stern voice in 
her ear. ‘Come away, Nora, this is no 
place for you. 

She submits passively, as he lifts her up 
and leads her away through the wonder- 
ing, horror-stricken crowd that has gather- 
od seand them. In the great hall, bow- 
ever, she stops ander the lights. Her little 
feet make bloody marks on the floor; her 
white dress is darkly stained. 

** Donald's blood ! " she says, ss 
softly as she touches it with her col 
fingers, and then places them to her lips. 

Shaddering, they draw ber away, but on 
the first stair she stops and kneels— 

** Step by step, on my knees, [ come to 
you, oh, my love!” she cries, lifting ber 
arms heavenward. 

Shaddering, they drag heron. Still on | 
the next step she stops on her knees; and | 
the next. ill she never get up those 
horrible stairs? At the door of her room 
Arthar leaves her, motioning the others 
back. He is carrying things with a high 
band, but then to-morrow she is to be his 
wife. | 

** I promised that you should not be dis- | 
turbed,” he says, with a grave bow, * and | 
{ have kept my promise. I will send your 
maid to you now.” 

Nora shrinks ever so slightly from the 
cruel look in his eyes as she silently shuts 
the door in bis face. When the maid 
comes and demands admission, there is no | 
answer. The door is fast. | 











die away 

they carnot dance with that «lark, stiffened | 

figare lying in the room without. Even | 

though it be an outlaw and ¢ ** felon”— 

they love to use that word—it calls anan- 
bh) for L 





7 | 

Bo one by one the revellers drop away; | 
stillness falls upon the great house; even | 
the tired watchers sleep. When morning | 
breaks the dead wan 1s still lying there, | 
with another, a woman's dead figure, kneel- 
ing beside bim. Nora's arms are about | 
him, her cheek lies against his, as it fell | 
away when sbe kissed him, and a carl of 
the guiden bair flutters acroas his lips. | 
Through all the silent watches of the | 
night bas the dead man’s dust once thrilied | 
with that fond love which prompted Lim, 
one summer day, to claim a tress of bair 
which the wind blew back for bim to kiss? 
Who knows 

So Donald claims Nora in death, and the 
living lover stands, baffled, looking down 
upon the united pair. In life he could 
divide them, bat death stepped in and 
crossed his game. 

**I wonder if they are happy?” he says, 
with a harsh laugh. Then he mutters to, 





himself, as be turns away— i 





heartily into the spirit of the thing, and 
Maggy ran gayly bere and there with 
cheeks and eyes growing brighter every 
moment, 

** Miss Wilson,” whispered some one in 
her ear, ‘‘thereis a stranger over there ; 
go and get his vote.” 

“Ob, I am afraid!” she replied; ‘be 
looks so serious and dignitied.” 

“Afraid! You afraid! Iam sare you 
need not be.” 

** 1 dont care,” she said, at last, ** I'll do 
it,” and sammoning up all ber courage, 
she approached the gentloman referred to, 
a fine looking Sens ee thirty yeara, 
and with glowing # and half-deprecat- 
ing smile, she announced ber errand. ‘* Cer- 
tainly,” be replied, ‘* I shall be most happy, 
and may I give as many votes as I choose?” 

** Yes, sir,” she said, “ but I only asked 
for one.” 

“Then you sball have that one, with 
pineteen added to it,” be returned, with an 
admiring glance at the bright face before 
him. 

** Ob, thank you, I shall be sure of the 
bouquet now.” 

** And are you so very fond of flowers?” 

“Ob, yea, I love them dearly, bat 
then, you know, I am doing this for the 
sake of the fun, to teaze the girls that 
think I bave no business to advance any 
claims to beauty.” 

‘Then I rather think that the resalt 
of the contest will prove to them that the 
gentlemen do not bold the same opinion,” 
he answered quite seriously. 

Of course Maggy won the prize and also 
the attention of all the Mendota beaux, who 
quite neglected the other young ladies, so 
eager were they to watch the motions of 
the mischievous girl, who they all de- 
clared deserved the bouquet for her merry, 
winning ways, if not for regular beanty. 
A few days afterward she received another } 
gift of beantiful flowers, that she suspect 
ed at once cawe from the handsome 
stranger; a A that was repeated every 
few days, although she did not see the sus- 
pected donor anywhere, or hear anything 
more about him. Bat, in the meantime, 
abe had become the belle of Mendota moat 
decidedly, much to the displeasure and | 
chagrin of the two more showy beanties, | 
who could not understand how ‘ that | 
| men Maggy Wilson bed managed to bam- | 

ug the gentlemen so ridiculously.” They 
knew all about the strange gentleman, and 














room by tickness, which had been the case | 
ever since the festival. They had admired | 
bis fine appearance that evening, and had | 
quite resented bis utter indifference to 
their charms, so now they put their naughty 
heads together and vowed that they woald | 
be revenged upooa M Wilson, who had 
taken such malicious pleasure in tessing 
them, and they would now have some little 
fan at herexpense. ‘She is pot guing to 
have it all ber own way,” exclaimed Ada 
Merton, the brightest of the two. 

** Bat what are you going to do?’ in- 
quired the other. 

‘ZT will tell you. We will write some 
awfally sentimental verses about love and | 
flowers. I can imitate her writing, and he 
will think, of course, that they come from | 
her.” 

* Bat I can't write poetry to save my 
life.” 

** No one ever supposed you could, but 
I can make some silly rhymes, the sillier 
the better, you know,” and so sabe set to 
work aud concocted some doggre! verses, 
half sentimental and wholly ridiculoas, 
which she sent at once tothe stranger. He | 
was sitting in bis room, gazing abstract- 


edly out of the window, when the note was 
handed to him. He read its contents with 


for Tur Poet, sald what could be dune | 


with old chairs, and I tried it with what 
ean see. You know those old 





® curling lip, and throwing it tempt 
ously aside, exclaimed. ‘She never wrote 
that, I know, she bas too bright, too in 
telligent a face to be the writer of such 
contemptible nonsense. Some mischiev. 
hee dome this to annoy 
find out who it is. 


i 
E 
£ 


Mra, Lovwia's invitation to ber party, | 


| where all the ladies of Mendota will proba- 
| bly be seen,” and the nest evening found 
| him at the lady's house, quite early, where 
| he imtently stedied the faces of all, as they 


their | entered the brilliantly-lighted rooma. He 


was introduced at once to Maggy, who 


5 
g 
& 


Es 
s 


began to think ber beauty had at 
made an impression; then quite ab 
voptty. he inquired. 
= Merton, do you ever write poetry!" 
For a moment ahe looked the pictare of 
guilt, then qaickly recovering herself, she 


most of the evening, 
quite to her satisfaction, it appeared. Her 
bright face and merry ways seemed very 
fascinating to bim, and be soon became 
almost ber constant escort and companion. 
Ada Merton saw that her inte plo 


A month by, and the gentleman 
AL. Fh to hia own home 
Poor bed ap her heart an- 
y, and the bt of his de. 
partare saddened and her. 
** Mise Wilson,” be said one night, when 
they were walking together, “do you 
know what the gossips are saying about 
as?” 
Bhe hesitated a t, and then said 





frankly, ‘* yea, I do.” 

** Well, what had we better do abonat it?” 
he inguired, bending over her, and trying 
to into her averted and bi face ; 
** tell me, Meggy, shall we take them at 
their word? If Scalp bad your talent at 
pleading.” But Meany seemed convinced 
of his eloquence, for although be soon af- 
terward went away, it was not long before 
be retarned again, and carried her off with 
bim, and Maggy never ed the bold 
step she once wok to win « bouquet. 


How Mr. James Cotton Came 
to Take the Post. 





BY DAISY BURNS, 


Mr. James Cotton ia an old man, and a 
rather peculiar one in some respects; but 
he has a delightfal little danghter, Jennie 
by pame, who is very intellectual, and 
who loves to cultivate her inteliect. Mr. 
Cotton ia very proud of Jennie, he loves 
her and gives her books, music, flowers, 
and everything she wants; but one thing 
he positively refased ber. Jennie bad her 
heart set upon taking Tum Powr uext year; 
bat Mr. Cotton refaxed her any funds for 
subscribing for any literary paper. ** For,” 
nays he, * they're all humbugs.” A great 
mistake—yet we cannot much blame the 
old man when we consider how he was 
“taken in,” (to ase a slang phrase), by 
one paper professing to be a literary paper. 

You see some time ago somebody came 
around with a lot of pictures, neatly 
framed, making up a club for a paper pub- 
lished away off—I shall not say where. 
Every subscriber was to receive an ele- 
gantly-framed pictare. Well, everybody 
that could raise two mighty dollars, and 
there was quite a number, subscribed at 
onoe. 

Mr. Cotton waa the first name; he fell 
in love at once with one of the sampie pic- 
tures and frame, and subscribed for Jennie 
without mentioning the fact to ber. Ina 
short time Jennie received a paper. After 
reading two or three articles, she ex- 
claimed, *‘ Who in the world bad the im- 
padence to send we thin paper ?" 

**Abem—don't you like it?" asked her 
father. 

“No, it's not one bit of account,” 
throwing it in the fire. 

‘Ob, well,’ thought the old man, “' she 
won't say that when the picture comes.” 

Bat alas! no picture ever came. The 
paper continued to come regularly every 
week. Jennie burned hers as soon as they 
were banded ber. Bat I~ be it known, I 
was ‘‘teken in” as well as Mr. Cotton 
found mine very usefal; for, when the 
sbavings gave out, I would then unwrap 
the paper on which was written * Dainy 
Karna,’ crowd it in the grate, and-—well, it 
jost went off lke megic. Since then, Mr 
Cotton has bad no ane for literary papers 

Jennie read my Port, and said she just: 
met take it, and asked me how she could 
convince ber father it was not, as the 
other had been, a hambug I gave ber 
a little advice, and every week Jennie 
made a point of reading sowething pleasing 
from ite pages to her father. One night 
she read one of / g 4 best articles. 

** Ab,” naid the vld man, ** good sense in 


Little by little the sounds of music and also of his sending the flowers to their an-| that, good sense. That man's got the 
carelens f Somehow, dacious rival, although confined to his | right stof in bim.” 


Jennie told him ‘twas written by a lady, 
bat she couldn't convince him. He knew 
women never wrote as sensibly an that. 
Jennie was joular to let him know it 


| was in Tax Power. The next paper she read 


Mex Adeler'’s humor. ‘The old men lavgb- 
od heartily and enjoyed the many scraps 
of wit, and conciaded Max must be a 
pretty sharp fellow. Then Mr. Cotton saw 
Jennie with a new dress on. He admtred 


the style in which it was made, and in- | 


quired who made it. 

** I did,” she aaid, “I made it in ac- 
cordance with Olive King's directions.” 

** Who is she?’ 

** Ob, the lady who writes about fashions 
in Tux Post.” 

*“Umpb! that our seems to be a yreat 


r. 
** Yes, I like it so mach.” 
Then Jennie heaved arigh and went out 
A week or two afterward Mr. Cotton 
stepped into the dining room. 


** Why,” he said, looking at a set of new | 


chairs, ** where did these come from ?” 
“I made them,” said Jennie. 
** You 7” 
** Yea, sir; Daisy Eyebright, who writes 


you 
bottomless chairs that have steod in the 
smoke-house for so long. Well, | bought 
some coarse twine, crocheted the seats, 
fastened them in and vernished them 
| New, don't thew look nice?” 
| “They are fire, Jennie.” sitting down 
|im one, “Btont, too.” Then he drew 
forth hie pocket-book. *‘ Jennie,” he said, 
“we must have Tue Post if it teaches 
each economy as this, telie you bow to 
| make your dresses, and makes an old man 
| like Lam lengh likes school boy Then 
that sensible man Zig's letters, ‘ea, Jon- 
nie, here is $5, well take Tue Poser ~ 
Jennie took ber @5. laid it carefally 
away, and | am satinfied at the end of next 
Mr. Cotten will cease to think «! 
papers are humbage. 


——-— —_—- 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Se Oe Gees © at & 
have recently delive his sermon ia 


rhyme. 
Ger A cuccessfal farmer, in Keatuchy, 
bas been blind since be was eight years 


old. 
wa Ivanta boast s 
mn 
me ~~ deep cleft 4 b 
ap in Georgia, a in 

skull, end ostone hetobet beside him. 

@ The following question is suggested 
for a debating society; ‘‘ Which was first 
whioh produced the first chicken, 
jokhen which prodaced the fret 


A convicted murderer, ander sen. 


of the rales posted on the walls. 
€@ Mills and manufacturing establish - 
ments which shat down ina b at the 


outset of 14a~4 are now ing up 
again, and bu ineverywhere improv- 


ing. 

‘« A recent advertisement A> on 
cow petent agents are wanted 
of a new medicine, “* 
profitable to the undertaker. 

SA .very absent-minded individual 

a boat in the river, sank 
that he 
could awim. He furtanately remembered 
it jast before he sank the third and last 
time. A great iavention is memory. 

&@ A nativity notice in a Ualifornia pa- 
per says; “* Born—A son, a regular Sftcen 
pounder, to the wife of Elder Manheim, 
the eloquent e der.” 

@ A man of starvation in the 
streets of Edinburgh, Nootland, recently, 
and on removing his clothing, $250 were 
found concealed about his person. 

“@ An obituary votice in a late r 
contained the touching intelligence t 
the deceased “ accumulated a little money 
and ten children.” 

7 A Vittsbargh man recently fell fifty 
feet through « hatchway, with fatal results 
to severe! packing-bores beneath, bat po 
material injary to himnelf, 

@@ A young man was atrack by light- 
ning bear ‘Trenton, N. J., recently, and 
when the neighbors began to flock t6 the 
apot to view the body, they found a man 
standing beside it trying to sell lightning 
rods 


» will be very 


47 A Maine butcher, while dressing a 
cow, found in the lower part of the brisket 
of the animal a large shaw! pin nearly 
three inches in length. 

& A Povria gentleman, who rather ana- 
pected some one wan peeking through the 
keyhole of bis office dour, investigated with 
asyringe fall of pepper sance, and went 
home to find hia wife bad been cutting 
wood, and a chip bad bit ber in the eyo ! 

TF The Caloutta Englishman, of Oo 
tober Lith, reports as followa: ‘An 
American passenger, Mr. Hamlin, at- 
tempted to aboot the captain of the steam. 
abip Meinam while coming op the river 
on the last voyage from Cialle. He was 
supposed to be saffering from deliriam 
tremens.” 

€@ A young lady teacher in one of the 


Lockport (N. Y ) public schools waa aa- 
sanited by one of ber large boy scholars 
recently, and so badly handl that she 


was taken home in an anoonscions state. 
The Union says if the case proven an 
augravated an reported, *‘the boy should 
be anepended by the neck.” 

@@ Petty smuggling from Canada in 
brisk. A letter from Ogdensbarg sa 
that several Watertown ladies wore Bem 
ed at the custom-houre recently on coming 
from l’reacott, and had their goods taken 
away from them. ‘Thirty-three women 
were searched, and all but four were try- 
ing to swuygle something over. 

Vhings move at « rapid pace in |)a- 
bayue. A young man in that oity, it is 
seid, recently met a strange girl on a street 
car. He was atrook with ber appearance, 
and bia firet act of loving devotion was to 
pay her fare, This noble proof of disin 
terested affection no tonched the suscepti 
ble heart of the dameel, that three hours 
afterward these new acquaintances were 
hosband and wife. 

67 A yawkey saw, for the first time, a 
achool-girl going through some of her 
gymnastic exercises for the amasement of 
the little ones at bome. After gazing at 
ber with looks of interest and commisera 
tion for awhile, he asked a ‘oy near by, 
“Tf that gal had fit?’ ‘ No,” replied the 
lad, contemptaonaly “that's gymnas 
ties.” ** Ob, ‘tin, bey ¢” maid the verdant 
6 [ow long his she had ‘rm 

“7 A nwall lady, aged five, whose pa 
had not bongtt ber the usnal new clothes 
for Christuas, wan heard to privately re 





on for a rine in the rag market.” 


Something Like an Apology. 
The editor of s western paper once gave 

& notice of a ball, and happened tmetdes t 
ally to mention that the dancing of Major 
Heeler's better half wee like “the cavort- 
ing of a fly-bitten cow in a field of cocam 
bers.” The fact that the editor had not 
been invited to the ball may somewhat de- 
tract from the value of the simile, while at 
the same time it acooants for his estab 
lishing the figure, The mejor, scoompe- 
nied by hia better half and « #1 shooter, 
called on the editer to complain of the 

peetical nature of the imege. On learnin 
that the lady was the one he bad desori 


the editor ht ber to raise her veil. 
Bhe did so, ing. ‘Now, str I expect 
you toe ize.” ‘* Apologies! I should 
rather think | would,” was the anewer, as 


he seized his hat and repidly left the room. 
The astounded mejor rashed to the 
dow, “Stop, you sir, you haven't 

" “* All right, I'm going to do it in a 
minute!" “ What do you mean ?” 
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ing « hasty exit out the froat % 


America and indeed in every civiliaed portion of 
the Western Hemiaphere, Thies Almanac has been 
lesved regularly at the Commencement of every 
year tor about one-fifth of a century, It combines 
with the soundest praction! advice for the preserve- 
thom aud restoration of health, a large amount of in- 
teresting and anuning light reading, and the calen_ 
dar, eal caleul ) Chronological itema, 
&c, are prepared with great care, and will be found 
eutirely accurate, The isene of Hostetter’s Alma- 
hac tor lsi4 will probably be the largest edition of 
a medical work ever published ty aay country, The 
proprietors, Mesers, Hostetter & Hmith, I’ttte 
burgh, Va., on recetpt of a two-cent stamp. will for 
wari « copy, by mall, to any person who cannot 
procure one in his pelghburhood, 





Symptoms of Catarrh, Obetraction of nasal 


passages, discharge failing tote throat, sometime 
profuse, watery, acrid, of thick and tenacious ma- 
cous, purulent, blowdy, putrid, offensive, ete, In 
others, adrynom, weak or inflamed eyes, ringing 


in are, deafness, ulcerations, scaba from uloers, 


voloe altered, fasal twang, offensive breath, im- 
patred emell and taste, ete Few only ef the abowe 
eymptome likely to be present in any case at one 
Uhrine 

Te) cure take Dr. Pieree's Golden Medical Dt 
covery earhertly, to comet the blood and ayetem, 
which are always at fault, also to act epecificly, agit 
does, upon the diseased glands and lining mem- 
brane of the nowe and ite communicating cham- 
bere, The more | see of thie odious disease, the 
more positive la my belief that If we would make 
treatment perfectly sncoeanfed in curing it, we wenweat 
tar constitutional treatment to act Urough the 


Diowd, ae well as ascothing and healing local ap 
Piication, Dr, Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, when used 


warm avd applied with Dr, Pierce's Nasal Douche, 
eflocts cures fnpon “common sense,’ rmiional and 
sclentifc principles, by ite mild, seothiog and heal- 
lay propertios, to which the disease gradually yieide, 
when the system has been put in perfect order by 
the use of the Golden Medical Discovery, Thia tx 
the only perfectly sale, scientific and successful 


mode of acting upon and beallng it, 


So eucceseful haa the above coucse of treatment 
proven that the proprietor offers @h00 reward for a 
cane le canmotcure, All the means auld by Drug- 
gists, OV. Piers, M.D, Proprietor, Baffalo, 
New York 
Ne. #59. Tapeworm Ne. 858. 


Hemoved in afew hours, No fee asked until the 
entire worm, with head, is expelled, Medicine 
harmiewa, being purely vegetable, Consultation 

Dr. BF. Kunaes, No, 900 N. Ninth at, 
208 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


POR THE OUBE OF ALL 


free, 





CHMONIC DISBASES, BCKOFULA, ULCER, 


| 


| CHRONIC KHBUMATISM, RRYSIPELAS, 


| KIDNEY, BLADDEK, AND LIVEK 


OOMPLAINTS, DYSPEPSIA, 


mark that she guessed * pa wax holding | 


AFYECTIONS OF THE LUNGS AND THROAT; 


&@ A Connecticut man recently shot his | 


| 
| wife, and then pretended he was aiming at | 
‘ 


a stray cat. The coroner's jary did not 
think the stoty had the reyuisite density, 
and committed bim for trial 
Two Americans did bonor to the land 
of their birth by chewing up the program 
mes iu a Kerlin theatre and throwing them 
at the actors, for which playful ecoentri 
City they were ejscted from the house. 
47 A Titnavile paper says a man called 


vainly exsaved to get on either number 
11, 1%, or Li shoes, The storekeeper then 
suggested that be should put on « thinner 
pair of stockings and try on the box 


From the “ Kapreme, 


Daneville, N 
Rateepay Evesine Powr — Thia olden 
tablished literary weekly, baving poblished 
rial after wrerial of love and adventare, 
and page after paye of the shorter stories 
and sketches, long ayo ceased to improve, 
from the fact that long ago it reached a 
position attained by no other literary jour 
nal, and one over which an improvewent 
could hardly be made. The journal is first 
class, and the advantages it offers to sub 
| sombers are rare, althongh we think that its 
| weekly visita aud the choice reading there- 
' by farnishe«! exceed all other attractions. 


at one of our shoe stores yesterday and | 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD, 


} 
KESTOKING HEALTH AND VIGOR; 


| 


CLBAK SKIN AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLBIION 


| BSRCUKED TU ALL, 


Sold by Dragyista, Price §) per Bottle, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


Perfectly tastelens, elegant!y coated, for the case of 
all disurders of the stomach, !\ver, howels, kidneys, 
bimider, bervoas diseases, headache, conrti pation, 


comtiveroas, tndigeetion, dyspepels, hiousness, bi- 
lous fever, infammatiou of the buweia, piles, and al! 
derangements of the tnternual viecera, Warranted 


to effect a positive care, 


Price % cents per box. Soild by Druggista, 


DR. RADWAY & UO., 39 Warrese %., 
bove 
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NEXT WEEK, 





We shal! commence the 


ATTRACTIVE STORY, 


DAVY CROCKETT on the TRACK 


On, 
The Cave of the Counterfeiters. 
BY FRANK CARROL, 


Aathor of “The Heir of (Clendale,” 


*‘Jobn Pasemore « Mot,” Ac 





“The Christmas Greeting!” 


BE SURE AND GET IT! 


This beautiful Picture in Colors is ready, 
and will be green cece by the Newsdealers 
te all whe parchace No the wert nvimler 


of Tue Baremnoar bvestnn Pow | 


OP We advice our regular purchasers to 
inatrnot the Newsdealers (rom whom they 
bay, to preserve copies for them, aa the 
demand may exceed the supply, and we 


ahonld greatly regret if any of the regular 


parchasers should vot be able to obtain 


the paper and picture 


An our pearly eubsoribers get a Chromo, 
ee think it only fair that those who par 
chase Tur Poxr of the Newsdoalers should 


also have some of the good things going. 





OUR CHROMO. 

We should earnestly advise our yearly 
subscribers to send on the |) cents re. 
quired to beve their Chromos mounted on 
elf card board 

The Chromeo will give so much more | 
aatiafaction, we think, when mounted on | 
card-beoard, that we aball be sorry to send | 
any on! the other way. They will do very 
well without framing when so monnted 

And we think that, even in the case of 
single ones, they can be put ap so that 
they will go throngh the mail with perfect 
safety. The postofice clerks think so, 
and we have found, since oor last inne, 
that it is & general practice to send them 
throneh the mails when thos mounted 

Ae for the merits of the Chromo, it ts | 

we of the richest looking we bave yet 

seen and we think that if our eubecribern 

fo not hike it, they mast be hard to please 
_> 

LONGPELLOW AMONG THE FLOWERS 

In the Vewr Dord Werdlg Trvdene, of 
December , a correspon tent |) Gestions the 
poet's acouracy when he introdaces a lacy 
who is occupied in an out door garnten 
somewhere tm New Fogland, picking 
“ Beeet Alyssom and Colamtine lle 
asks. “le there any proces of ont-door 
flioncaltare by which these teo Tower 
ean be made to bloom in ihe same wonth! 
And the editor answer 


ee + Aivwewem ant t ow te «e& << Male * 
eo ~ ome seamen he f 
ut ? ~es of { ' . 
dee Oye OOF Lie Cah owe 


This probally * an wetake, as lLongfel 
low, like other great poeta, * a clore ob 
server of nature. Will some of oar florist 
friends im New Vngiand tell us bow the 
Sweet Alyseum bebaves in thet region! It 





| relations, Nay 


very bardy and @ constant bloomer in | 


thes latitude, coming up early in 

and bestentng to bloom et a couple of 
wehbe. height above the ground. Then the 
seed drops, springs up speedily and flowers 
with no more care than the green grass 
Thus a bed of Sweet Al covers the 
ground with masses white, fragrant 


blossome the whole season through, and a | 


ty may gether them in the same posy 
with the Colambine, which comes in early 
won er, or any other Gower, for this brave 
little plant is among the very last to give 
ap ihe Seld to the frast. sn 2 


CITY FASHIONS. 


Notwtthetanding the fipancia!l pressure, 
grows of ip the hveties| manner 

As & consequence of it, indeed, for the 
crash of great houses bes thrown goods 
inte the market at such prices that ledic« 


treas and ruin are thickest, beyers throng 
in after great bargeins, sed throng ent 
with dos. wnoress{ul and elated at yet 
ting things belew cost. Hpragues prints 
at nine centses yerd, and beaatifal som. 
mer silks at Ofty, wizty and seventy five 
conta, whe cvnld wot eflord new dreanes, 
new? 

Bat nobody wente summer silks at this 
time, it may be said. Whoever is suffer 
ing from the beevy, overtrimmed dresses 
of the last few years —and they are nine ont 
of ten among women, do want them — wvald 


oe revoly 
> be gets rich, be & 
a very large farm, and beve 


ride bie horse all over the farm twice a 
| week, to see thet *' things goes right.” I’og- 


gins is sack « donkey that he dosent even | 


| wind bis grammer. He might bave bad 
one of the best of edecetions, bat it wee 
too hard work to get it. He had an excel. 
leet trade, which im time would bave on 
abled him to bold ap bis bead with any- 
| body, if be had worked steadily af it. Bat 
| hedidm t. He worked eben it was pleasent. 
It was far too bard work to lelor steadily, 
| day after day, cold and bot, thiek and thin, 
as other men did. Poggins took the easy 
| way. Me worked in sammer, and in wio 
| ter when it was cold and not pleasant, be 
| lived with bis relations; *'« , we 
say ont bere, and spent in tom-fuolery all 
| the money be bad earned in the samwmer. 
lie has done jast that way for twenty years 
ding im the winter what he earned in 





do well to choose them in pref eo 


ti 





able to the season 
fashion lighten the load thet women at 
present, themselves to bear, the 
popular redingote ts severely simple, bor. 
dered with a band merely, and instead of 
trimmings of the dress material, often 
ervelly heavy, lace and fringe, and bands 
or raffles of silk are used 

Those who will trail their walking-dresses, 
now ase a much better protection than 


plaited wiggipg, which soon Leoumes an 


clean and ragged. An inner facing of dark 
ofl cloth of morveco, two yards in length 
ie placed uo the beck breedthe end 
bound with braid. Any defilement can Le 
removed with « wet cloth. 

Onydized ail ver ornaments are how tied 
with gold for lockets, crosses, etc. Bone 
thing was wanted to make that ugly mate 
rial passable, Old pewter rabbish it al 
ways looked like to me, the favor shows it 
only te be acoounted for by the glamour 
of fasbion 
taste there is in dosigns for jewelry. (ne 
would think the mavufactarers of such 
costly material might «ford a few ides 
a litte attention to elegance, Lut any soch 
success is rare. 1 am always astonirled, 
in looking over jewelry, that men can work 
among such beautiful things to av little 
porpose. ‘The show canes ought to be fall 
of artistic triumphs gold and silver and 
precious stopes poetically set 

Speaking of artintio designs reminds me 
of the Kubens hat, so charming through 
the summer ip straw, aml now made in 
felt. When it came out it was the prett 
eet hat of the season, but trial has proved 
that it is not therefore |cooming for every 
body. It ongbt to be a young, picturesque 
face bevoath that picturesyuehat, Middle 
sped ladies beware’ ‘Thie piquant style 
belongs to sweet sisteen, and when we see 
it shecing a plain, elderly face, it looks as 
if the wearer wan masquerading, A ha- 
bene im white felt, with bloe velvet and 
plumes, set upon tresses of paly gold, 
would make « picture, and perhaps it 
would be still more striking in bleck felt, 
over brown eyes and hair and glowing 
cheeks, There are many faoen thal look 
Lest in a tall hat with rim caught up at the 
aiden 

The Liizabethan rod of the drow mate 
tial lined with silk, not a new fashion, but 
only this winter fully adopted in Philadel 
phia, generally bas a most becoming aod 
tasteful effect. Of course a gure mw the 
least of the dampy order —ene that needs 
rolling out a» somebody pliraecd it, shonid 
abstain altogether from rufaof the dress 
material, and from rofls of any magor 
tude in the sheerost material but the tall 
and spare, as Qaeen Liizabeth was herself, 


may rejoloe in the revival of an tashion | 


that yives dignity to their height, and 
hides so kindly the long neck, while a 
shows of the full eflect of every gracefal 
movement, It is just the thing for a slen 
der fragile figure, as most Amerioan girls 
and women are, even though px fife ‘he 
ewan like neok, with all its exquisite curves 
of grace, rises from out the dainty silk 
and lace environment with an elegance 
traly rorissrnde, (That is what « raptarous 
French modiate would call it, we dou't 
Ke into eestacies over dros in sober Eng 
lia The costume that shows off this 
style most effectively ina rich black silk 
walking-dreas, the rufl lined with roft pink 
or rowe milk, with an inner ruff of talle 
evhancing the fairness of the neck. |adios 
who study dress at all are well aware of 
the Leoomingness of fine transparent white 
material nett the skin, A complesion very 
far from perfect may appear so when ite 
good points are heightened and ita defects 
softene | by a judicious use of lace, or the 
silk net troly called ‘illusion.” An even- 
ing drew looks well im thin atyle, the 
voluminous sweeping train aceordiny well 
with the stateliness of the Hlizabethan 
ruft Ss. FP. 


—  —_ 


LETTERS FROM ZIG. 
POGGINS AND MUGGINS 


It ooours to me that I have told Tar I 


| about everybody whom lever know im my 
| life, except past two people 


If I remem 
ber rightly, I Qhink never mentioned t 

you about Poggina and Maggins. 1 have 
written op for the amasement of your 
readers, my friends, my enemies, and my 
1 have even boeartiowly 
served up my great grandmother for your 

rectal entertainment 

Jat Lam sare I never told you of Dog 
gine and Maggines. 

Poggina is a bechelor, Maggins isnt 
They are both unsuccessful men, as the 
world goes, They both aay it is their luck 
Im satisfied it isnt their lock at all, but 
something else, Loggins isa man forty 
vears old = In the whole forty years of bis 
life, he bas not yet laid ap money enough 
to bary hiuwself with. If he died to-mor 


row, be would have to be buried at the | 


expense of his relations, and (hey wouldnt 
thank him for it, either thas dyimg and 
loaving a cold corpas on their hands to be 
t mare 


Pogeins isa healthy man. It isnt be 
cause be uw sickly that he haant money 
enough to bary biunself. Not at all. He 
is as strong as half an ox, and he never 
was sick more than three days at a time in 
bee hfe. He ant am idiot, ne more is he 
oresy. VToggins bad a good mind, to start 
on, gow! common rense, and as mnch eda 
cation as his excellent father, backed by all 
the schoolteachers of bis* youth, could 
pound into him. The trouble with Poggins 


ts that, like an Australian savage, be lives | 


just in the present moment, and haan t 
momory enough to go back more than one 
day in bis extstence. They say the Australian 
savage bash | memory © to count more 
than ten. If loggins cam count more than 


ten it doesn't do him any good = Me hives | 


whoily for the preseat moment, and won't 
look oat for the futere because its too 
bard work. That is to aay, he dreams of 
the feture, bat he won! work for the fu- 
tare. He sits by the Gre in the winter and 
toasts his toes, and tells his relations what 


be would de if he had Gfty thousand dol- | thet no possible brightness or brilliancy | 


lara. When he gets rob, be says be uw 
eoung to bate « fest Loree, & pointer pap, 


It in wurprising Low little | 


They haven t reapect enough for | 
hi to bury bis cold corpus ungradgmegly. | 


it lays up in eommer, Bat when « eqoirre! 
becomes too old to work in summer, then 
| it dies, Haman bet don't do that. 
When they are too to work, if they 
heven't laid ap enough im the summer of 
youth to keep them through the winter of 
old age, they either hang sbout the necks 
| of their relations for the reat of thetr liven. 


eure, And I dontcare. For all the good 

be does bimeelf or anybody else in this 

| world, he might as weil drown bimeeclf. 
| Ile is @ poor, ahiftiess, shabby, «ballow 
shack. 

He might bave been a aseful, honorable 
man tle deliberately chose not to be, 
because to be « asefal and bonorable man, 
one has to knuckle down to work and pat 

| im hia best, not for a day of a week, but 

for sears. To be a aneful, bonorable man, 
one bas to rise carly and give up his ease, 
to cocastonally sacrifice bie desires to the 
| desires of other people, and to remember 
now and then that there is somebody be 
sides bimeef in the world, Doggios never 
| did it. He never cared « copper for any 
| body's comfort except hi« own, and now 
bubody cares a copper fur Poggins 
In spite of uninterrapted and exclasive 
| caring for nobody bat himeelf daring forty 
| years, oggine in not satisfied with him. 
jrelf now. Poygine ts an unbappy wan 
| lie feels that tn this life he bes somehow 
tuiseod it. His idle, waking bours are 
| mostly oooupied in an uneasy, Teather», 
| brooding dimsatianfaction with himself. He 
soos viher men of bis own ago pase him 





by and leave bim far behind on the road, | 


and he wonders uneasily why it ia, all the 
time that be i more than balf conscions 
} thet it is his own fanit. (Other men who 
were sclool.boys along with him have 
one steadily on winning for themrelve, 
Seaeee, riches, and a noble name = Poggins 
remains an ungrammatical dead-be a! 
logyins ‘' never had no lack,” he — 
Loggins is a donkey. It n't look, but 
laziness. He cant see, or wont see that 
steady work, bard work, and work alone, 
has made the diflerence between bim and 
| the other men, The other men have worked 
| with a will, whether it wan pleasant or 
| not: Poggins has led an ‘' easy life. We 
| bold our fortanes in onr own banda, and 
) can make of ourselves whet we like, if we 
} eco willing to make the necessary exertion 
Popp us waan't, therefore Pogginas is a 
| welfiat, ehiftlees vagabond [have auch a 





dey for Voggine, I wouldn't lend 
| lL were a millionaire 


| 
| 
| bom any teeney to save his neck, no, not if 
| 
| 


Nothing that ha worth having is eary to 
eet in this world A dry old farmer whou 
bhnow in my childhood ased to impress 
j that fact parueularly en my mind. re 
| reemler he ued to aay, with the airof a 

HARE 
| “If you dent work lke thander when 
| You are young, you will never amount to a 

tean pod when you are old’ 
Mupyiue isn't a bit like Poygins. log 

ine has frittered away bis whole existence 
| because be was too lavy to make anything 
| of himself. Mugyins w not lezy. He is 
| willing to work, and bas worked in bis 
time as bard as the most successful man, 
Kat Maygine never bad any luck either, be 
ways, The reason of Muggines want of 
success is that he is a genius. The aniver- 
sal cxporience of humanity is that the tur- 
toise outstrips the hare in the race at last. 
Muggine studied medicine, and duly gra 
duated a saw-bones, with « *' certitied 
check " of ability to kill or cure, as the 
case might be. Hat Muggins thought the 
profession of medicine didn't suithim, He 


Muggins vp and studied law. tle would 
have made an honorable and jolly judge 
some day, if he bad only persevered at law, 
bat po svoner bad he commenced the prac- 
tice of law, than he took it into his silly 
skal] that he couldn't make himself rich fast 
enough at law, that, in sbort, there wasnt 
| anything in this life quite so fine as to be 
a “basiness man. Magyins went into 
trade) Maggins didn't prosper. lle bad 

yuxxt business ability, trot, shrew.doees and 
"e Old Cra eas prophesied 
that he would be worth bis bundrods of 
theusands long before be died. Hat he 
inn tHe tant worth a handred cents. He 
bad toe brain, plenty of friends, and a 





aa im tend 


good pame, bat Muggins today is a) 


seedy, shabby genteel loafer. Abont the 
time Muggios was starting im trade, 
just beginning to be established, he 
took a most extraordinary freak. tle 
must go West with an explorimg party, 
| through the Rocky Mountains, Oregon, 
and all these outlandish plsoos where the 
| giinly bears and things howl sweetly around 


| gina, teartpg himself away from the weeping 
Mra, Maggins and three little Muggs. 


He left them to live on hope and air while | 


he was gone, for by that time the poor 
things hadn't anything else to live on. 
Kat Mugeyins er pected to make his fortane 
speculating in Western lands. In point 
of fact, be bad dollars in his eye. He was 
sure of them this Gime. Muggins didnt 
j make bis fortane West, He came back 
without a dollar in his pocket, and not 
clothes enongh on his back to keep bim 
warm. Theo the fool went to painting 
sortraite for a living, being s genius, yoo 
now. He might have snoce even in 
that, in course of time, for he could do 
anything under the sun he turned his band 
to. Bat be wouldn't stick at it. He 
' worked industriously at the daubing basi- 
\ peas about two months, and flew off at a 
| tangent one day, and went and took « 
place as teacher. As a last, desperate re 
sort, be tred school.tescbing, and after 
that there was no more hepe for him. His 
lite is a failure becease he never would 
permevere at any one vcevpation long 
enough to succeed in i Wohat use bas 
the world for either Poggina or Mogeins * 
| I don't like peniases, and I don't beheve 
in ‘em. The secret of snocess in life is to 
| be tndustrions, and work at one thing. 
| Choose the work you like the best, and 
| never let anything draw you away from it 
| or make you lose might of it. If God has 
| made you bright and brilliant, all the bet. 
| ter, —be fal fer it, bat remember 


| 


| will take the place of patient industry. 
j “AG 


I) the work done on it by machinery, and | 


A rquirrel eats ip winter what | 


or end their days in the poor-bouss. | | 
don't knew which Poggin« will do, I'm | 


fancied law would be more to his taste, ro | 


your maimght pillow, Off posted Mug- , 
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Biographical Sketches. . we ae oe oe 


CATHARINE De MEDICI. 
BY MAURICE F. EGAN 


( atharine de Medici, Qaeen and Keyent 
of France with whose name history bas 
linked subtle schemes end dark crimes, 
wee the danghter of lboke Laurent de Me. 
diet and Madeline de la Tour d Anvergne- 
lauraqaats. 

Her family bad long roled the repabli- 
can principality of Florence, where she 

| wee born im 151% 

For political reasuns, Francis I. con- 
sented to « marriage between this sole 
danghter of the puwerfal Fiorentine bonne 
and hia second son, the young Dake of 
(irieens. Thies marriage was regarded by 
the proad nobles of the French court asa 
meralliance, for the stigma of ** trade’ was 
attached to the Medici. They had laid 
the foundetion of their immense wealth 
by ful tal enterprine. A fter- 
ward, Mary Stuart, in girlish thoughtless- 
| pews, tauntingly reminded Catharine of the 

mereantile origin of her family. CUatba- 

ripe mever forgave that tmprudent but 
| witty repartee. 

Her marriage with the Luke of Orleans 
(afterward Henry II.,) took place in 1/.\' 
| On ber arrival in France she was met by 

Franeis 1., and his queen, Eleanor of 

Austria, attended by the most beantiful 
| ladies of the court, among whom was the 
| celebrated liana of Poitiers, but the young 
| Italian was preeminent among the bril- 
| liant train. Although only fourteen, she 
had already learned to exaggerate her pa- 
tural attractions by the aid of artificial 
appliances. Her complexion was dazzling- 
| ly white, ber features exquisitely formed, 
ber figure majewtic, and her movements 





' 





' 





leaders, who should have by this time 
known better than to trust the treacherous 
} lorentine, came into Paria. 

On the night of the "id of August, 1572, 
the massacre of the Hugvencts was con- 
sunm.mated. It was the night of St. Bar- 
tholomew. All the gates of Paris were 
closed. Cetharine, f 
would ooantermand the , cansed 
signal to be given before the sppoin 
hour. Catharine's assassins were let loose. 


| The mob the ancestors perbape of the 


| 


men who cansed Paris to ran 
abont two bandred years later -joimed in 
the horrid work, and every Huguenot they 
met was slanghtered. The work of blood 
apread to the j,rovinces. It was estimated 
that Ofteen t d Huguenots fell on 
that terrible night, lint the researches of a 
martyrologiat, who obtained the names of 
the victims from the Calvinist ministers, 
' dies. A the hh 
eighty-sit persons. 
To this dreadful deed, which 
stained the annals of France with shame as 
well as blood, Obaries IX. informed every 
Earopean “teen ates —— 
self and his from ruin by 
Deceived 


ff the leading conspirators. by 
thie information, and as yet unacquainted 








olson, for it was known that (atbarine 
loved ber third son, now Henry III., bet- 
ter than the two who had preceded him. 
Catharine de Medici, it tsa bat just to 
mention, was a generous patron of litera- 
tare and the arta. be was cruel, orafty, 
treacherous, brave and politic. She was 
virtnous or wicked according to ciroum- 





| wore marked by grace and eleg Iter 
face apparently was the index of a gentle, 
lovely, sensitive nature; bat there was 
firm, entting steel ander the oatside vel 
| vet-—sharp claws were hidden from view 
by the soft, smooth, treacherous far. 

With marvellons tact and feresight, she 
| net to work to gain all hearta, even those 
| of ber evemies. By her amiability and 
agreeable conversation she succeeded in 
winning the reyard of the king, her father. 
in-law . when by the death of the dauphin, 
her Lusband beeame heir to tbe throne, 
| and wished to divorce ber op eccount of 
| her childless state, the king interfered and 
| prevented the separation, 

Catharine wea capable of greet sacri- 
floes for the attainment of power, Am- 
| bitiemaly, quietly, perseveri ply, she plan- 

ned and worked. She conewaled her 
talents nader an enthusiaem for trifling 
awurcments, antil people Lelieved that 

politically she was not to be feared. She 
even treated with oatward complaisance 
her husband « powerful favorite, Diana of 
| Poitiers, Duchess of Valentinois, though 
_ in seeret her proud soul must Lave revolt- 
jed against the hypooriay that cansed her 
tu bold friendly intercourse with her rival. 
| When tho kings death raised Henry to 
| the throne, her condact did not change, 
and, although she was crowned queen at 

Satut Deals, the Duchess of Valentinois, 

who was twenty years older than Cathar- 
jane, in reality exercised the authority that 
was berm of myplit. The king made her 
regent, however, on departing for an ex- 
pedition to Gerwany. She conciliated 
everybody, end hesitated at nothing when 
she had au end in view, 

‘Tiough Catharine de Medici counselled 
the massnore of St. Bartholomew on pre- 
text of seal for religion, she was without 
| relyziows faith Her intellect was of no 
mean order, yet she waa exceedingly su- 
persiiiiona, She constantly wore as an 
amulet, the skin of a child whose throat 
had been cut. ‘The skin was covered with 
characters of various colors; she believed 
that it posseased the power of preserving 
| her from allinjary, Cosmo Raggieri, one 
of the astrologers whom she often con- 
sulted, predicted that she would die at 
Saint Germain: and as the Tuileries was 
situated pear Saint (iermain, she had a 
new palace erected She always avoided 
any place that bore the name. 

The eminent Trench writer, ('bstean- 
briand, thus speaks of ber: —** Like the 
Italians of her time, she was superstitions, 
buat incredulous and infidel. She bad no 
real aversion to the Protestants, but sacri- 
floed them for political reasons. In fact, 
if we trace all her actions, we shall perceive 
that she looked upon this vast kingdom, 
of which she was the sovereign, as an en- 
larged Florence ; and considered the riots 
of her little republic, the quarrels of the 
Porzi and the Medici, in the same light 
with the stroggles of the Guises and Cha- 
tillona.” 

Henry 11. met his death at a tournament 
in which be wore the colors of bia sixty- 
| years old mistress, the sti] Leantifal Diana 
| of Poitiers the lance of the Count de 

Montgomeri slipped and entered the 

king » brain. 

Diana now felt the weight of the queen's 

pent-up anger. She was compelled to re- 
| tire from court, although Catharine, think 

ing that ber familiarity with intrigue 
| maght render her an osefal anxiliary, afier- 
ward recalled ber. This famous, or rather, 
| infamous beanty, died in |e 

Vatharine’® son, Francia LL, succeeded. 
He knew bis mother too well, and was too 
greatly ander the influence of his wife, 
the young Yucen of Soota, to trust her. 
He reigned only one year, and it wax ru. 
meored that the qneen-mother bad cansed 
| his death. 

(haries I\ . « boy of ten, began his 
reign ander the regency of Catharine. 
She made an excellent choice of counsel- 
lore— Cardinal de Lorraine, Montlae, Sam- 
blaneay, and 1H. pital were among them. 
In the struggles between the Guires and 
Moat ya, the Catholicos and Protest- 
| anta, abe invariably attached herself to the 
stronger perty, and always remained se- 
| care in power, 

At one time she affected to be attached 
| to the Huguenots; bat they attacked her 
| mode of government, and asserted that 
| she was unlawfully taking part in the ad- 

conspiracy of 








| ministration; and after the 
Amboise, she showed ber ciaws. 

| The King of Navarre raised the standard 
of insurrection, and was joined by the 
Hageenots; but Catharine triumphed, as 

| she did later over the l’rince de Condé at 

| Saint Denia 

| Oatbarine, resolving in ber heart to de- 

| stroy ber turbulent Hagnenot subjects, 

| covered her steel with velvet. She invited 
the most prominent Hagvenot leaders to 
celebrate the marriage of her daughter, 

| Margaret of Valois, to Henry, son of the 
Queen of Navarre. This queen, Jeanne 
d Albret, came to court, and soon alter 

| fell sick and died. As on the death of 








| 





Francis Il, there were dark romore of | 


poison, bat no positive proof. The yoang 
Kimg Charles was irresolnte, and shrank 
from the dark plan bis wother propered ; 

| bat be conld not shake off ber infinence, 

amd be Gnaily became excited almost to 
frenzy 


were prepared for the reception of the bin- 
gtenots. A Koman emperor once smothered 


i Bhe died, aged seventy, at Blois, 
ip 1, 


=—_—_— 


An Effort at Improvement. 


The editor of the * 'tlantic Monthly” 
says the atyle of the anthor of * /’:mber- 
ton” ia without force, ' 

Ans we wre always desiroas of impro 
our #tyle, we have made a study o 


some of Mr. Howells’ writings, and en- | 


deavorod to imitate, with what felicity we 
could, the wonderful vigor of bis = 
tions. As the resalt of our efforts so far, 
we prosent our readers with two short 
peema, one by Mr. Howells, and the other 
ourown. First we give Mr. llowells’, as 
follows 
THE PORTS FRIENDS 
* The robin «logs in the elme; 
The catle etand |omeath, 
Bedote aud grave, with proal wows eye 
\od fragrant meadow breath, 


** They letes te the @attered bind, 
he Wine souk ing, stupid thingr ; 
Aud they never onderstand @ wor 
‘Hall the robin stages, 


Now for our own bumble effort : 
TIE FPOOLIDSH COCK-ROBIN 


[APTPR How Bite.) 


Cock-robin sat on an applestres 





\« prod and vain ae cock-robin cond by 

it atthe vathered benoath bie fect, 

Nod be «aid, “My singing can not be beat 

Aud allt work! be lookiug af me, 

Ae l sit ap here in the apple-tree.” 

\ neaghty bey came by with a ston 

Vins tor cock robin, he fell with a grew 

Vet ae he lay gasping, be wail with a eight, 

“Li bdonly kept qatet, the bey had wone by 

Hut the cattle teit happy, and said as U pammen, 
“Thal nol*y cock-robin is quiet at last.” NLP. 


—_—e— 


OBSERVATIONS. 
BY MAX ADELER 


The advent of cold weather suggests 
the oy of offering a few hints to 
skaters, in the hope of averting some of 
those avcidents which unfortunately occur 
so frequently on the ice at this season. It 
in alway jndicious for the skater to select 
some spot where the attraction of gravita- 
tion ia not very strong, so that if he falls 
he will come down slowly, and have time 
enongh to pick ont a soft place. Persons 
who have one waoden leg had better not 
attempt to skate until the said has ac- 
quired a great deal of practice. This can 
be gained by taking the leg of and exer- 
cising it alone for several hours a day. If 
it obtains greater facility than the good 
leg, perbaps it would be better to bay 
another leg of the same kind and ase the 
two, leaving the good leg at home when 
you venture on theice. If you have to sit 
down on the ice, have a tire built ander it 
first, in order to warm it thoroughly. 
Never skate when the thermometer is at 


more than 12) in the shade, and if the ice | 


breaks, unbuackle your skates and bunt ap 
a life preserver before you fall in the 
water, so that you will escape drowning. 


Do not scream and make a noise while | 


ander the water, and avoid whistling on 
your fingers to attract attention if you are 
more than three feet beneath the surface. 
Calm yourself, if possible, by singing some 
soothing song, and hold on to the bottom 
quietly until somebody dives and brings 
youup. Attention to these few suggestions 
will probably save trouble nnd prevent loss 
of life. We are going to do all that we 
ean for our fellow-men 

Any young physician who is looking 
for a position, may obtain, upon applica- 
tion, the office of medicine-man of the 
‘Talare tribe of Indiansin California. The 
position is vacant at present. The last in- 
cam! ent, it appears, had a misunderstand. 


ing with bis employers. le ae of the In- | 


dians ate indiscreetly of ed dog at a 
banqaet, and were subsequently ill of in- 
digestion. The medicine-man pronounced 
the disease to be small-pox, and be pro- 
ceeded to enre it by beating a war dram in 
two-four time in front of the wigwams, 
and by singing a chant in A minor. Ina 
few days «ix of the eight died, and the 


tribe, having some doubts about the cor- | 


rectness of the mode of treatment, led the 
medicine-man oct in the woods and then 
they reasoned with him and showed him 
where he was wrong, and explained their 
views and held bim down and inserted a 
white oak stake between bis ribs and 
erecte:! a bontire on his bosom and cooked 


him. It is a tine opening for a competent | 


man, and we venture to suggest that the 
ese the situation had better 
try to cure next case of dyspepsia b 
beating the drom im three-four time and 
singing in B flat major. It is sad to think 
of buman life being sacrificed by this 
frightfal ignorance. 

—Two of our neighbors are named John 
Briggs and Jonathan Bigrs, and it happens, 
most unfortunately, that they live next 
door to each other. The letters and the 
packages of the two are constantly getting 
mixed, and Biggs has opened so many of 
liriggs’s letters, while bas 
into so many of Biggs's, that a bad feeling 
was long ago excited, and for several 





months they have not spoken to each other. | 


' On Thanksgiving, however, there was an 


Balik, ballets, wusic, decorations --all | 


open roptare between the two families. 
Both Biggs and Briggs ordered tarkeys, 
which were to be sent home on Thanks- 


iving morning. It so happened that 
ss grocer sent bis turkey to Briggs 
the Briggs'’s accepted it, 
that it was a present from one their 
| friends. When Biggs and his wife came 
| home from charch, the servant, in great 
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| —Any young man who is anrions to in- 
jd in war can have his yearning i. 
} without going to Cuba. An eminent 
| pagilist, named “eam bet three 
| thousand dollars 

| macerate and utterly bung any other man 


| be would really make a strenuous effort to 
| lo what he says he can. Oar 

for investigation is not so strong we 
| are overwhelmingly anxious to pay three 
| thousand dollars for the purpose of de- 
| termining by actual experiment the precise 
capabilities of Mr. Hogan ; bat the oppor- 
' tanity is a remarkably fine one, we shoald 
| think, for any sanguinary young man who 
is hungry for the horrors of war, and we 
are lectly will that sach a person 
| should commune with Mr. Hogan upon the 

battle-field. As for ourselves, we re- 

frain from combat of every kind, and es- 
| — shall we not ventare to invade the 

an 


of Cuba. It was with the atmost 
difficulty that wo were able during our own 
war to protect ourselves by executing our 
favorite manwuvre of falling back when- 
| ever the enemy approached. And if this 
, was the case upon a continent which is 
long enongh to permit a man to retreat to 
the North Pole, how borrible would be the 
sitaation of snch a strategist upon an 
island where there is no refuge but the 
{nea' Wewould rather pay Mr. Hogan ten 
thonsand dollars a year to hammer us into 
, jelly once every month, than to place our- 
selves in such a situation. 

The « b of Christmas reminds as 
of the trouble they had over at Chabb's on 
Christmas Eve last year. Chubb deter- 
mined to play Kriss Kringle for his children, 

‘and so after dressing himself to represent 
| the character and loading up with toys, 
| he crept ont on the roof and got into the 
chimney. His idea was to let himself down 
by the rope which he fastened to the top of 
| the chimney, into the open fireplace in bis 
| bed-room, aud so to give the little ones a 
| surprise. Unfortanately, however, the rope 
| slipped when he had descended a fow foet 
| aud he went sousing down into the flue with 
| terrific force. The flue was too narrow to 
| permit him to pass, and he was jammed in 
| so tight that he could not ascend in. 
| Then he began to scream for help, and the 
| unearthly noise frightened two of the 
children into convalsions. The policeman 
who came in proposed to blow Chabb out 
| with guppowder, but he was restrained by 
| Mrs. Chabb, and as all the efforts of the 
| neighbors to effect a release were unavail- 
jing, Chubb spent the night up the flue 
| moaning and grambling in a manner that 
was simply awful to hear. The next morn- 
ing # gang of workmen came and took 
eight or ten square yards of bricks out of 
the end of the house, and resurrected the 
| unfortunate man. The job cost him eighty 
dollars, and be didn't enjoy Christmas a 
cent’s worth. This year he will 
some new kind of pastime for his 
| The Krins Kringle business is definitely 
| abandoned. 
| Barker, who lives close by our neigh- 
| bor Chabb, is a somewhat timid man, and 
as there have been several burglaries in 
our street lately, Harker made an agree- 
ment with Chabb that when Barker sprang 
| his rattle at night Chubb should come to 











his assistance with weapons and A 
| few nights ago, Barker was tnatioe 
| town at his | until a mach later hour 
| than usual, and when he reached home he 
found, to his dismay, that the servant girl, 
| forg®tting that he was out, had locked the 
| door. He rang the bell and thamped on 
| the door in a violent manner for awhile, 
| but finding that this did not arouse Mrs. 
| Barker, he went round to the yard and 
| tried to break open one of the shutters. 
In the meantime Mrs. Barker ‘ad been 
awakened, and just as Barker entered the 
yard she opened the front window, and find- 
ing no one at the door she looked ont the 
back window. She was horror-stricken to 
perceive a man trying to break into the 
bouse. She the rattle and sprap 
it out the f-ont window. Barker 
it and guessed the cause, but he thought 
if he rushed ont on the street now he 
might be shot by a policeman, so, as he 
had the window pearly open, he concluded 
to endeavor to try to safely into the 
‘house. But just as he an to climb in 

Chubb arrived, and seeing Barkers legs 

hanging from the window te first emptied 

a load of bird-shot into them, and then 
| set his two dogson them. In leas than 
|a minute Barker bad a dog on each leg, 
be came to the ground acreaming 


murder. When Chabb ived him, he 
| called off the and « zed, but as 
no amount of could recall those 


shot and those vigorous dog bites, Harker 
refused to speak to him, bot crawled up- 
stairs to bed, where he is y.t 
timated to his confidential friends, that 
while Mr. Chabb andonbteily is a valnable 
neighbor in some he infnses into 
| his anti-burglar operations entirely too 
| madh sincerity and enthusiasm. 


—_- = 


JUNE AND DECEMBER. 


| Two lowers stand by the river 

| Watching |'s waters’ rushing ; 
June's eur chines fair, dane 4 are ghet, 
And the river sings ‘mid that lovely scone 





“ Flowete—they are blooming 
Roses are red. 

\ows—they are breathing 
Fond words are said. 


The ekiee are gloomy, the loaver are #he, 
Ike om bers clunds rid- overbeed 

Alone a sorrowtal maldem stanca, 

And the river sings as abe clasps her hands: 


“ Plowers—they are facied: 
Komes are dowd. 
\ ows—they are broker | 


i Love—'t ts ted 
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OUR OPENING STORIES 


rok 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Davy Crockett on the ‘Track ; 


oR, 
The Cave of the Counterfeiters. 
BY FRANK CARROLL, 


a'THon or “THE BEIR OF OLENDALY,” 
PaseMORE's PLOT,” ETc. 


* 700N 


This captivating story, which has for its 
hero that far-famed hunter and back- 
woodsman of Tennessee, Col. Davy Crock- 
ett, will be commenced in the Posr of Jan. 
3, 1874, (No. 23.) It is a first-class ro- 
mance, and one which we aro happy to be 
able to announce for the opening of the 
New Year. We sball also begin, a short 
time afterward, a fascinating novelet of 
Engliah life entitled 


The Ghost of Norman Park. 
BY MARY ATHERSTONE BIRD; 


to be followed by the thrilling romance of 
Northern and of 1ropical lifo— 


THE SEA OF FIRE; 


Ok, 
ON THE BRINK OF A PRECIPICE. 
BY MAURICE F. EGAN. 


Alao, by a new story from the pen of 
Buus Tuorssu ny, whose late work, ‘‘ J xssx 
Dauz, The Conductors Daughter,” now 
being published in this paper, has excited 
much interest by its strange plot and strik- 
ing incidents. Lis new serial will be en- 
titled 


HARD TIMES; 


On, 


THE REAL VICTIMS OF THE PANIC. 


A TALE OF THE WINTER OF 1873-174. 


It in scarcely necessary to state to those 
acquainted with Twx Poxt, that the best 
stories of Love, Adventure, and High and 
Low Life, in thia country and in England, 
ete., to be found in any weekly paper, will 
appear in our columns during the coming 
year. Our Letters, Miscellaneous Ar- 
ticles, etc., also will be of the highest cha- 
raoter. 


CLAUDIA’S TRIUMPH. 


BY CLEMENTINE MONTAGU, 
AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE COST OF CONQUEST,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XLL 
NIDDEN TO THE FRAST. 


There was a sound of revelry by night, and bright 
The lamps shone on talr women and brave men, 
~Ryron, 


Austin Bertram looked qaeralonsly up 
at his friend. 

“*I do think you are crazy about that 
affair, Vavasour, he said, peevishly. ‘* Of 
course, I don't know why you fancy Glos- 
son had apy band in it, and I don't want 
to. Haunt through the world for him if you 
will. He wasa great scoundrel, I grant, 
and I wish you joy of bim when you find 
him; but don't torment me by talking of 
that bygone Westerpark affair—the very 
remembrance of it makes me ill.” 

“It bad a terrible effect on you at the 
time, Bertram.” 

**It had, and I hate to think of it. It 
was so dreadful to be in a house with a 
man, his guest, and then to have him 
brought home dead in that awful way. It 
has seemed to haunt me ever since when- 
ever I have been at all ill or worried.” 

“Tl not talk of it any more,” Frank re- 
pee. “Hiere’s your gruel. I hope I 
mav'n't burnt it while I've been talking to 
you. 
**Not yon. You are the Lest cook of 
that sort of thing I ever came acrows, You 
dou't worry a fellow over it like a woman 
does.” 


lie drank his gruel, and Frank said no 
more of Jasper Glosson and the tragedy at 
Westerpark ; but he thought continually 
about it, and the name of the man Gilossou 
haunted bim continually. His mind was on 
the rack from other caases aa well, and he 
grew pale and thin from sheer anxiety and 
lous of reat. 

He bad seen Alma since ber return to 
London once. She was driving in the park 
with her husband, exquisitely dressed, and 
in a carriage which was the envy of half 
the feshionable throng in the * Ladies 
Mile; but ber face was pale and wan, and 
he read in ber thin cheeks and quiverin 
lipa, and ber eyes all heavy with ansh 
tears, the weight of hopeless misery she 


oo 


* at if you fail 


“I don't often fail in anything | make 


up my mind to do, my dear boy. Lord Nor- 
tonshali won't draw the rein so light after 
ja bit, and all these disagreeable matters 
| will God their own level. Rely on me, and 
you shall see my lady, never fear.” 


Claudia was somewhat disappointed at 
Brown's note. She had hoped, in spite of 
herself, for some assistance from him, and 
| Soe ea tone that abe might 

showed it to Frank, + 


5. 
| “Bay be will not.” 


| was willing to assist me if he could. He 
| waa very civil and respectfal when | spoke 
to bim abont it.” 

** He would pot dare be otherwise; but 
I think ‘will not’ is the true meaning of 
this letter. He is too politic to do more 
than inform you that he had seen what you 
were so anxious to repossess.” 

** And I will repossess them, whatever I 
do, whatever aay, whatever the cost 
may be to myself!" 

** Have you counted the cost well, dear 
Clandia!” the young man asked, in a tone 
that made her heart thrill by its tender- 
ness, “It will cost you much sorrow, 
maybe, now and afterward.” 

** It will not matter,” abe replied, quietly. 
“IT must bave them, or I shall feel I have 
marder on my soul. Ob, Frank, ~— 
night I lie down in dread, every morn 
awake in terror, lest something 
happen to this poor lady. She isin lon- 
don, they say. Have you seen ber?” 

** Yes,” ho replied, in a choking voice, 
**T have seen her.” 

** Where ?” 

**Ip the park.” 

** With ber husband ?" 

** With ber jailor, rather. Yea, she was 
with him, looking like a corpse. Claudia, 
when I think of her, I feel as though my 
heart would burst—and I am powerless 
to help her—atterly and entirely power- 


**Bat Iam not, Frank, and I will do it. 
My heart is breaking too,” she added, un- 
der ber breath, ‘* but no one minds that 
no, not one.” 

Christmas came, with its warmth of good 
cheer, and its t, and life, and merri- 
ment in the houses of the rich, and its bit- 
ter, biting poverty and cold in the homes 
of those who can no angels’ songs for 
the cries of want around them; and Lord 
Nortonsha!! issued invitations for a dinner, 
and evening party to follow. 

They were in his wife's name, and the 
guests assembled, but there was no hostess 
to receive them. His lordship made every 
apology. 
** Lady Nortonsball had been taken very 
ill only that day; but she sent her love, 
and hoped her non-appearance might be no 
bar to their enjoyment,” Ac., Ac. 

All this was delivered with due emphasis, 
and a proper shade of regret; but there 
were some present who were not blinded 
by the intelligence, and among them were 
Austin Bertram and Lord Wedderburn. 

* Very pretty, and very well done,” the 
former said to himself, as be listened tu 
their host's sorrow for his wife's non-ap 
pearance; “but I con't believe in it for 
all that. It is the beginning of the end, I 
fancy, and the world will see no more of 
my lady till she leaves the bouse in ber 
coffin. It's a very pretty game to watch, 
and extremely interesting to lookers-on.” 

His surmise was in part correct. Alwa 
was oot worse than she bad beer ever since 
she came to town, She way simply a pri- 
soner by ber husband's express orders. 


her room, and sternly forbidden ber to 
leave ber own apartments during the evenu- 
ing. 


oP, she said, in surprise. 
**T do not choose that you shall attend 
it, Lady Nortonshali,”’ he replied, coldly. 
“ Why not ?” 
** That is my business, madam,” he said, 
with an evil look, ‘“ l’orhaps lam anx- 
ious about your delicate health, per- 


haps 

** Well?” 

“Perhaps Ido not care to weet my 
friends with my faithless wife for their 
hostess ; perhaps a 

“Stop!” she said, in a tone that made 
him pause, it was so full of suppressed 
rage: “yon have said quite enough, (Cira- 
ham Nortonahall. You lie, and you know 
at 
**T do not lie.” 

** You do.” 

* "Tragedy airs will not swerve you, Lady 
Nortonshall. I would rather believe in the 
evidences of my own eyes, which saw you 
in another man's arms, his cheek against 
yours, bis kisses on your lips, than in all 
the fine speeches an! theatrical airs in the 


world. Kemember, madam, you are too 
ill to be seen. Langham, yoo will remem- | 
ber it too." 


** Certainly, my lord,” Langham replied, 
with a smirk. ‘‘my lady will admit no 





Early in the day he bad visited ber in | 





one. 

** Will the actress Le here ’” 
Lady Nortonshall asked the question in 
a andden and sharp tone, which made both 
her husband end his myrmidon start. 
**T am not sure who will be here till I | 
see them,” he answered, shortly. 
** Will the actrens be here ?" 
She repeated the question in the same 
hard, Litter tore, and he anawered her 
directly this time with a sneoring smile on 
bis crnel face. 
**Clandia’ I hope so-—I believe so. I 
did not fail to send ber a card. The purty 
would be sadly incomplete without ber | 
lovely face to add to its brightness.” | 
** Coward '” she hissed, between bor set 
teeth, while her face seomed absolutely 
transformed with rage and despair. ‘‘ You 
can be dastardly as well as cro@. lou 





had to bear at home. 

Hie was burning with a mad longing to 
see her, to rescue her in some way from 
her wretched imprisonment—for be know 
her existence was nothing more—to com- 
fort her somebow, and he daily formed a 
thonsand impracticable schemes to help | 
and cheer her. 

Austin Bertram, as be grew better, saw 


shall not bave your way in this instance ' 

** Indeed !” 

** No, you shall not.” 

** Who is to prevent me 

“*T will. 

** How? 

“How! In the way that any outraged 
wife would do. If that abandoned woman 
sets foot in thia hoase to-night, I will as- 





** Yea, my lord. 
“And then, my virtuonsdy indignant 
‘lady, I shall take the liberty of tarning 


| Austin Bertram propose to weave a terri 
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ble web of circumstantial evidence round 


Lady Nortonshall, and bring about, with 


the key before I co to my guests. I shonld | ill-advised haste, the denourment of the 


not like any ccc irefemys to mar our plea 
sant evening.” 

His wife male no answer this time 
only waved ber band with an impatient 


gestare, as thongh she would fain be 
alone. 


It was no ase to argue with a man of bis 


cowardly, cruel natare, and she sank into 
the nearest chair in utter helplessness, 
while Langham stood looking at her with 
malicious satisfaction in ber face. 
| She wasa creatare after Lord Nortone- 
hall's own heart, this smart lady's-maid — 
| obsequious and unscrupulous, and ready 
to do enything for money. He made ber 
the instrament of his ornelty to his an- 
happy wife, and it was through ber agenoy 
that all sorts of indignities were 
apon the uuhappy . Alma bore them 
in silence, know that her attendant 
was a spy, and every word abe uttered 
would find its way to her b s oars. 

Lord Nortonshall took po farther notice 
of bie wife, but left the room, holding « 

hispered f with Langham onut- 
side the door, an insult of which Alma took 
no notices, 

The day wore on, and as Re qremne 
deepened into night the guests arrived—a 
merry party, tely regretfal for the al>- 
sence of the mistress of the house, bat 
bearing it remarkably well for all that, and 
eating, and drinking, and making merry, 
just as thongh she were there. 

She sat in her handsome room, listlessly 
thinking through all the w hours, sadly 
thinking of ber wrongs, and of her sor- 
rows, and of the happy days gone forever. 
I m busied herself about her with 
officious attention and pretended 
sympathy; but she 14! her be 

niet, for she did not like bypocrites, and 
the women left her to herself. 

She went early to bed, and then ber at- 
tendant, considering her safe, went iown- 
ataira to have, as she expressed it, ‘' a bit 
of chat and balf an bour's life among 
buman beings.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


| PASSING BY ON THE OTHER SIDK 


| When the Karl o' Herrin passes, 
Ladics dresred tn erika and laces, 
Draw aside their braw peliaeons, 
Tuas thetr hems, and sereon their taces 
ae Seodtch Se 








Mies Langham went carefally down- 
stairs the back way, by the door in the oor- 
ridor--the same entrance which Lord Nor- 
tonsball had told Claudia bad two keys. 
She locked the door after ber whon she 
went oat, but left the key sticking in the 
look. 

“No one is likely to go up that way,” 
she said to herself, “an! she in safe 
enough inside.” 

But Langham reckoned withont her boat. 
Some one did want to go up that way, and 
when she had ha:! ber gossip, and spent as 
much time as she dared among the other 
servants, sho retnrned to her charge, to 
find an intruder at the forbidden door. 

A gentleman was there, stooping down 
and examining both lock and key with the 
closest scratiny. She flew to bim, and 
touched him on the shoulder in indignant 
remonastrance 

“You bave made a mistake, sir,” she 
said. ‘* That door leads only to my lady's 
apartments.” 

‘I know that, my dear,” the geutleman 
replied, familiarly; ‘* 1 have made no mis 
take, I assure you.’ 

“Ob, Mr. HKertram, is that you?” sbe 
exclaimed, ‘* Whatever are you doing 
here, air’ My lady —' 

“Ts very il I know. Of course we 
have bad that melancholy oircamstance 
fally explained to us-- moat fully, I awure 
you, Do pot be alarmed, my doar Miss 





8 
“Why, Graham, this is the nighi of the | Langbam; I haven't the sligitest inten 


tion of intruding on bor ladyship's privacy, 
I assure you. Isbouldn’'t be at ai! welcome, 
I fanoy.’ 

“Bat what made you come up thers 
stairs at all, Mr. Bertram? Consider, sir, 
if my lord should come and seo m / 

**Ob, you think your character would 
softer, do yon’ Never mind, my dear 
I'll pay for the mending of it.” 

“Sir! m ! 

**Ob, don't look virtuously indignant 
Injured innocence doesn't suit your style 
of beanty at all, Look here, I don't think 
my presence here will make a greater flaw 
in your reputation than this will wend.” 

He slipped a sovereign into her willing 
hand, and sjneezed ber fingers at the same 
time. 

* Now, I want you to promise me some 
thing.” he aaid 

** Certainly, sir--anything.’ 

“Ab! I thonght you'd change your 
tone. I won't be very exacting. I only 
want the worth of that bit of gk in your 
hand.” 

** An how ’” she aaked. 

** In silence, that is all. 

She nodded, with a knowing look upon 
her sharp face. 

“You mast never mention to any one 
that you have seen me here to-night | 

* Very good,’ 

**No one knows it bat yourself, mind, || 

**No one shall know it from we 

**T ean trast you ? 

“You may. I kuow when to hold my | 
tongue.” 

**So Ihave heard Your master vaunts 
your qualifications in that respoct rather 
too publicly for good taste | 

‘I can be silent when it is neccesary, | 
she said, looking at the piece of gold in | 
ber palm. | 

** And as long as you are paid — I ander- 
stand. ‘ou shall have no cause to com- 
plain of me when | entrust secrets to your | 
keeping. Remember, I shall rely upon | 
=. If Lhear a whisper of this, I stall | 

now you Lave p'ayed me fala 

* You shall never hear one, «« j 

He glided «nietiy and softly away, and | 
the woman weut int her mistress's room. 

Alma lay in # sound sleep, and no sign | 
of any one having been there was wo be 
seen. Langham waa sorely pussied 

‘*What could be want’ What was be | 
doing there ’" she axked berseif, over and 

over again. “It wasnt to see my lady, | 
for he couid have got in withon!t any , 


what was pessiog in bis wind, and man- | *¢rt wy position an its mistress and have | trou) le with the key om the ouside, and | 


aged to fan the flame in a bundred ways. 
** Have courage and patience,” be said, 
one day, when his friend bad been speak- 
ing to Lim of Alma. 
“ Patience! when I see her dying by | 
For she is dying. 





No one could | 
look upon her face and pot see it.” | 

“Yea, patience. If you do anything | 
rash or indiscreet, you will not only not see | 
ber, bat make my lord barsber to ber than | 
ever. 

“It's very well for you to preach,” 
Frank replied, ungraciously ; ‘* you don't 
love ber as 1 ao.” 


I na i 
non cot ag patience. 
* But how ? ! 
** Leave it to me.’ 
Frank shrugged his shoulders. 


“Ob, you may. I'll find a way, see if | its cruelty 
I do not, as neon as I am able to get ont.” | %- 


her tarned from the door. Your wife will 
lay the hostess in ber own house, and 
eep it clear of sach creatures, even thongh 


her busband deems them worthy of the j seen and heard of me. 


bouor of his friendship.” 
“Have you «aite finished ’' he asked, | 
with a look of fiendish triamph in his eyes. 
** Quite. 
“You have no more opinions to ofler, 
nor fine speeches to make * 


No. 





|} she?’ he mattered. 
some one else does and if I don't help | 


he hasn't been in, 11] swear. It conldn't | 
have Leen to play the spy on mo, surely? | 
If it was, I hope be's gratified with ali he's 
Ili find oat, or, 
my name's pot Martha Langham. 

Mr. Bertram smiled to himself at the 


curiosity depicted on the face of the lady's 


maid as sbe walked away. | 
“Thinks I want to see my lady, does , 
“No, / don t, bat | 


** Then listen to me you will do noth-| him to bis wish somehow, my names not 


ing so alseurd. The honse is wine, to re- | 
ceive whom I please in, and I am not gotng | doing ? 

“No, thank goodness; therefore, I can © have my evening spoiled, and the plea 
look at the matter with unprejadiced eyes. *8re of my guests interrupted by the pre- 
You shall see | sence of a woman. 
' down— you will go to bed.” 


You will not come 





** I will not.” 
** You will,” he replied, in a cold, 


** Langham, see that she does 








Bab! What am I 
I had very nearly said something | 


—Anstin Bertram. 


that ought never to be spoken, lest the very 

walls should hear. 

door, are there’ 

thousand if I 

| little beanty.” 
W 


Only two keys to that 
Ha, ba! I conld have a. 
liked, thanks ty you, my 


bat be beld in bis hand was only a | 


tome, that made her shrink and shiver with | «mall thing—a cake of war—but it Lore 
the impression of the wards of the key 
with fatal accuracy, and by its means did | 


Nhe 


drama of real life in which be was playing 
| so base and deceitful a part 
He retarned to the drawing-room jast 
| im time to hear Claadia’s name announced, 
aod he watebed the manner of ber recep 
| tion with considerable interest, 
| Lord Nertonshali greeted her with mark- 
| od empreasement, ont proceeded to present 
| bes to such of his guests as had not pre- 
| vienaly been introdaced to her. 

Mr. Bertram thought he bed never seen 
her looking so beaatiful. She was attired 
in a maguificent white lace dreas, looped 
ap bere and there with deep crimson 


flowers; a wreath of the same rested on 
her glossy dark hair, and two nificent 
bracelets-—bis lordship s gifts —¢' on 


her arma. 

He was enraptured as he gazed on her, 
thinking he never seen so lovely a pic- 
tare, and a mermar of admire ran 
throagh the room—from the gentlemen, at 
leant. 


The ladies, if they admired, d d 
also, and most of them pursed their lips 
and fluttered their fana in indignant pro- 
test at being brought inte contact with 
such company. 

Their bost noticed it, and « dark frown 
wrinkled his brow, 

Claudia saw it, and her cheek Mushed 
and ber lip qaivered with wounded 
and anger, but she took no notice of 

Lord Nortonshell made no comment 
either by word or look on any one’s man 
ner, though he saw his beautiful com. 
panion receiving the coldest nods of re- 
ception from those to whom he presented 
her, and he led her straight through the 
rooms till he came to a group of ladies 
mother and daughters quite at the end, 
who had been swelling and faming with 
outraged modesty aud injured innocence 
ever since they beard the name of the 
actress announced. 

His lordship took no heed of their 
black looks, the whole four met 
him with frowns which would have made 
a more timid man wish himself at the bot- 
tom of the sea. He walked straight up to 
the quartette with Clandia on his arm, 
and, presenting her, said, calmly— 

ss ire. Warbarton, allow me to present 
to you Mademoiselle Claudia Wynne, of 
the Elysium Theatre.” 

If Mra, Warburton could have annibi- 
lated the audacious peer sho would have 
done it at thet moment, To dare to in- 
troduce an actress to ber!--and suoh an 
actress! A woman whom report already 
credited with being the miatross of the 
man who was thus parading their mutaal 
shamelesspess! It was too much, She 
surgled and gasped till she was almost 

lack im the face in her effort to appear 
calm in this awfal orisin, 

She did appear calm, and rose from her 
noat in all the majesty of offended dignity, 
to bow gravely to her host. 

“IT thank yon, my lord, for our enter- 
tainment this evening,” she said in a 
freeving tone, “‘and will wish you good- 
night 

** Madam |” 

*T repeat, I will wish you good-night, 
When the note of invitation reached mo 
from Lady Nortonshall, | was not aware 
that her place as yet bad been publicly 
usurped, nor whom we should have the 
honor uf meeting as mistress of the even. 
ing's revels, 
a place for me or wy daughters.’ 

‘Mra. Warburton, I 

**Nor for any woman who valoen her 
good pame Allow me to pass, if you 
please, my lord. 
|} Bhe gathered up her voluminous akirta, 
|lest they should touch Ciandia's delicate 





tors walked away in all the dignity of out 
raged virtue. 

Lord Nortonshall was complotely taken 
| aback by auch a demonstration, lie was 
prepared for some degree of coldness on 
the part of some of bix guerta, bat he re 
lied upon their curiosity to sve his lovely 
yisitor overpowering their pradinh scruples 
at meeting an actross, and he bad specially 


an who, be felt assured, would rooeive 
Claudia, and make her fee! at home with 
herself and her nameronns brood of dang! 
ters. 

He reckoned without his Lost, however. 
The lady in question had an old grudge 
against him - vir, bis marriage, 

Bhe had coveted him, poor as he wan, 
for one of ber girls, aud his choosing the 
country heiress, Alma Bonverioc, had been 
a great disappointment and offence to ber 
She vowed to serve him ont on the frat 


| opportunity, and was delighted when the 


vcoanion presented itself. 

She gloried in the look of confusion that 
overspread his face at her words, and at 
the commotion their abrupt departure oc- 
casioned in the room. 





| noyed, though be tried & 


| taking on all nides began 


She saw Claudia, with a pained look 
upon her lovely face, let 
panion’s arm, and leave the roou: swiftly 
and silently by another door, and she 
smiled to herself in grim aatisfaction 

** I've spoiled hin A 
for one evening, at all events Maria,’ she 
raid, »pitefally, to her eldest aud ughest 
daughter, as they drove home ‘ How 
dare be insult us or any one olne like that!” 

The stery lost uothiog by their narra 
tion of it, and the nes! day a hundred ver 
sions of the sapponed insult were com 


| 


| ‘Indeed I do, if L could think you were 


| 


lece in passing, and without taking the | forgetting what has happened enough to 
rlightest notice of her, she and ber daagh- | enjoy what you propose «a supper and a 


overruled, and remained in the drawing 
room with Lis few remaining guests while 
bis friend went ia searob of Uiaudie Wynne 
She had gone no further than the little 
room his lordship called his stody, and in 
which the cabinet stood, and be found her 
there, sitting very still, and looking into 
the fire. She was very pale, and there 
were traces of tears on her cheeks; bat 
she was quite calm, and amiled at the 
| bungling manner in which he expressed 
his friend's regret for what had passed 

It was bungling—be could not make it 

| otherwise. An inenlt offered to a woman, 
under whatever cironmstances, can only 
be clumsily apologized for, and the cir 
t ttending thie ome were ex. 





| coptionally awkward. 
| “Don't annoy yourself aboot it,” (laa 
dia said, quietly. “I conid bave expected 
nothing diferent. It was my own faalt ax 
to do in respectable society’ I should 
have kept to own class, and I am 
wiqnaly punished stepping ont of it.” 
tone wae slightly bitter; she could 
not help it. Nhe was but a weman, and 
abe bad had a woman's teuderest feolings 


wounded. 
“Lord Nortonshall wanted to run after 
you himself " Lord Wedderbars said. 
“Indeed! He was very kiad; bat it 
was much better he should net do so. 
was no pee! to outrage the feelings 
of bis guests any farther by running after 
an actress.” 


* Outrage, dear Mise Wynne! That i« 
hardly the word to use of such ae 
that old woman and her dangbters. ir 


opinion is not worth much.” 

‘No; but the opinion of others ia. Half 
his lordabip's guests are already gone away 
in dinguat. other half 

** Are remaining and showing their good 
nenre by doing sv; but for that, Norton 
shall would have been here. | persuaded 
him to rerwain.” 

“To soothe their offended dignity, and 
to assure them that I should not come be- 
tween the wind and their nobility any 
more. Waite right: suck an offence an he 
has committed against society to-night is 
not easily atoned for. 

Lord Wedderbarn made no answer, and 
Claadia, seeing the pained ex of 
his face, relaxed from her hard manner. 

** I beg your pardon, my lord,” she said, 


meob as Lord Nor‘onsball’x, What have 1. 





quietly. “I have no right to be fretful 
and captions with you. You are always 
polite, and what is more, reepoctfal and 
courteous, to me,” 

“What man conk! be otherwise. You 
are a lady in every sense of the word-—the 
— a thousand times, of any of the 
vulgar set yonder. You have a right to 
be angry.” 

** Hardly,” she eaid, with « aad smile. 
“Iwas burt and grieved at what passed. 
I should be leas or more than homan if it 
were not so; but it is past now. I will 
not so withont seeing Lord Nortonushall 
for 1 want to speak to him; but he need 
not fear my intrading in the drawing- 
room any more, His visitors had better 
understand that hin house has Leen freed 
from the pollution of my presence.” 

“ Mademoiselle, you have the forgive 
ness of an angel,” he said, taking her 
hand, and touching it with his reverential. 
ly, as though the actress had been a queen, 
** What oan Ido for you to make you com- 
fortable here for another hour or two ?' 





“Tell Drown to make ap the fire, and 
sxond me some supper,’ she said, trying to 





Your bouse is no longer | speak gayly. 


Teara of wounded pride «stood in her 
| lostrous dark eyes; but she dashed them 
, away bravely before they had time to fall, 

* Don't you think that is the moxt sen- 


* considering all the ciroumsatances f” 


good fire, 


| Lam afraid my enjoyment of anything 


pinned hia faith on Mra, Warburton, who | J will order you ap some refreshment at 
had herself risen from a very mean origin, | once.” | 





go her com. | 
| 


ne madam 's pleasure | 


| which had becn broagbt ber, and she 


mented upon in fashionable circles with | 


infinite 
Lord 


gusto 


Nortonshall was extremely au 


jaugh at off as a 
‘mistake “ boat he found that most of hia 
lady guests wore inclined lo take part wit! 
Mes. Warburton, and ve ry 
He had rushed 
violently te the door, to follow Clandia, as 
half Lis visitors waw: bat Lord Wedder. | 
barn stopped hin 

* Don't be a fool, Nortor 


vou lonve 


shall, “he whis 


pered. “lon t make thin; worse, 
** Worse ' | 
* You, worse Don’) provoke any more 
seandael, Claudia will be all right. Bhe 


has plenty of common sonne. ° 

“Tl only wanted to see that she doesn't 
go off in a burry. The suecring idiots! 
Ii} bring Ler back, and make them pay 
her the respect due tua lady. Ili 

** You'll do nothing of the sort 

**T will 

* You will not. 

“I think I am 
pradish fools 
barn I will go! 

“Youll do nothing at all bat remain 
here,” the other whispered, juietly. ‘ No 
thing you conld offer ( iandia Wynne would 


Are yon mad 
with rave «ut these 
Tet go my arm, Wedder 


indnce her to enter this room again this 
evening, if she i the woman I take her 
for 
CHAPTER XLII 
FroUND 

Between | a Zula D tl 

And the firet Alon, @ ‘Tl 

['¥e a plhanteema, of a) decus dream 


“had 


Lord Nortonshal! suffered himself to be! 


| tures, to the memory of days lony 


is just a little blanted, ‘she replied ; * bat 
a plass of wine wonkl be really accept 
able My dimer to-day was only an | 
apology for one, aud I have taken nothing | 
sino, | 

“And you dine early, I know. Why, | 
what can we all have boon thinking about / 





*Omy a glass of wine, please. I don't, 
think I could eat, though | did aay supper.” | 

‘Don't be alarmed! , | wont overdo it, | 
Nortonshall will be bere in @ very little 
while. You must eat something, if it is 
ouly a mouthfal | 

Ho left her, and in a very wbort time 
Brown appeared with a tray aud Lord Nor 
tonshall « compliments, Legging she would 
take some refreshments, She waa thank. | 
ful the valet came himself, She oould | 
hardly have bourne the scratiny of the other 
servants, who she felt sure had heard of 
what had passed in the drawing-room 

Nhe was right. Servants are quick to 











" You say so for fear of etieving me, 
my own noble hearted Uleudia,” he replied, 
warmly. ‘1 don't beliewe that eaoy woman 
could either forget or forgive sack an ia- 
salt 

He knelt down on the rug beade her, 
and woall Lave thrown bis are, carensing 
ly around her, bal ahe stepped him. 

” No, ahe aaid, Th. Intely, ‘ anless 
you want me to leave 1 house, never 
to come back. A little further of, if you 
please, my lord. 

‘Yoa are too hard apon me, Claadie— 
on my soa! you are,” be ya ee the 
om | she indicated by a gestare ber 
ban. 

** Hard, Lord Nortonshall ’ 

* Vea, denced hard.” 

“Hew?” 

“You take all my love, and give me 
nothieg in reture.” 

* Neuthiag, my lend / 

* Yea, nothing.” 

‘Am | pet bere?” 

** Well, that's vothing —it's « step in the 
right direction. © 

‘In the wrong one, you mean. 
talk of my giving you nothing. 
already given you what « women sheald 
never lose while ber life laste—my good 
Bame. 

“Don't say euch things, Claadia. It 
makes me mad to think there should be 


Dea't 


any obstacle to my giving my same — 
you to the sphere you would 
than any woman I know.” 
* My lerd |!” 
** I'm wild with rage whea I think of it; 


* Stop, 
Claudia, rising. *‘ Another word like that, 
I leave your house te enter ff no 
” 


more 
** Well, | won't, if you'll be more like 
He kinder to me, there's 


** 1 don't know,” she eaid, with a amile. 
“Tm very angr? with you.” 

** What for?" 

** Two or three things.” 

“Of course—exposing you to that old 
etree etengen . 

nnd — 

** What then ?” 

* Keeping secrets from me.” 

‘From you! What have I kept from 
you, Claudia?’ 

* You professed the other day to shew 
me ev the house contained.” 

* And did I not?" 

Did you pot’ Now, look me ia the 
face and tell me whether you ever 
this old cabinet for my inspection. 
now, where are your keys ? I'm sure there 
are pretty and curious things inside these 
carved doors that would be worth looking 
at,” said Clandia. 

Lord Nortonshall's face was tarned away 
from her; bat she could see a flush rise 
and fade on his cheeks and « look of con- 
fusion come into his eyes. 

** What spirit of mischief prompted her 
to make that reynest /" he . 

Hat be gave her back smile amile, 
aud replied, lightly and gayly 

that wonld 
it is « regular 


* There is nothing in 
interest you, ma belle. 

bachel jtery for all sorta of odda 
and ends, | bought it long before | com- 
mitted the enormity of matrimony. Con- 

4 tly, ite content» are somewhat 
mixed,’ 

** Aud not fit for a lady's eyes! In that 
what you mean, my | ? I mean to see 
the inside of it, nevertheless, Ah, Lord 
Nortonshall, when did I ask « favor of you 








mille thing to do, my lord,” she asked, | before 


** Never, by Jove!” he replied; * and it 
shall go bard if | refuse you this one. She 
may not see them, after all,” be added, 
mentally, as Le wave the key into her hand. 
**Bearoh the magic cupboard for yournelf, 
fair lady,” be said, “and I bope you will 
be interested in its contents.” 

Claudia tarned the key and opened the 
door, It was a real antiqae cabinet, fall of 
shelves, aud drawers, and secret recesses, 
inte each of which she peered with an in- 
terest only known to horself. In one of 
the recesses bung a key, bright and new. 

** What key is this?” she asked, arohly. 
‘* Home seoret room I have not seen yet y 


** No. it is the key of the corridor where 
my - where my Lady Nortomshalls apart. 
ments are.” 

* Give it to me 

“TT, you!” 


** Yea; L whould like to have it.” 

** What for?” 

“Can you bot yuess 

** No.’ 

Clandia bont her heal, aud ber next 
words came tremulously from her lips. 

**Can you not believe that when I come 
here I should Lke to be unobserved -to 
come without all the paraphernalia of oar 
riages, and servants, and pablicity. This 


hear and to speak, aud gossip was already | key, if you will give it me, will give me the 


in full sawing in the servants ball anent the 
iusalt which bad been offered to Claadia. 
Most of them were of opinion, like their 
soperiors, that she had been rightly served 
that she bad no Lusiness to have paraded 
herself in that house while the world wea) 
so busy with hername, but they all ayreed 
in sayin that she hed borne it well, 
She really needed the food and 


wine 
teruk 
a few mouthfuls, which taade her feel 
more like herself 

In about an bour bis lordship joine! her 
and pansed at the dour in admiration 
of the pretty pictare which the little roo. 
presented, ‘There wes « lLrigkt fire, the 
light from which pervaded even over the 
yer, sod Mashed into every corner, lighting 
up the qoaml oli carvel furnitare with 
crimson radiance 

The table, with ite aicr.y of slining alver 
and plittering glass, wee pushed lack, aa 
was theo ehatr on which Claudia had boon 
mitting, aud she was half 
etabion on the bearthrug 

‘The Italien |lood in her veins mad 
qnite @sunthron in her love for wartmth 
bho loved the sight of a brivtt, clear tire, 
aud with ber banda clasped upon her 
kueer she was letting the sight of this one 
carry ber back, throagh its Meeting pix 
mars 
ace 


kunecling on a 


uer 





now. The flrelight shone apon bor 
drow, through which the folds of lo#trous 
ration gloamed, and the richiy eu.broidered 
opera cloak which she wore bad «lipped 
from her shoulders, leaving the glittering 
necklace and bracelets che wore bare, to 
flash Lack Mame for Mane as the fre flew 
ered and changed, The yvoldeu cord and 
tassela of her cloak traded on the « 
like « living Uhing, an! ad dl apollo teu 
to a picture an artists soul would have 
revelled in. 

She raised her head as Lord Nortonshall 
entered, aud greeted him with « somewhet 
forced smile. He only saw the smile, not 


atpet 


| the pain which lay behind it, and came 


toward her with a glowing face 

“What shall I say to you be said. 
*}iow shall I apologize to you for what 
bas happened / 

TI need no apology, uy lord, 
** In not my staying bere «a sulic ent proof 
that I have forgotten it 

“That you try lo —yos 

"That | have, wy lord 


she said 


power. 

“If T eould think that was your trae 
reason I would give you « thousand keys, 
and with each hey « Kins, so you woald 
come 

“1 can dispense with the latter, my 
lord, bat Iwill come if you will give me 
the key. 

Ife gave it to hor, and kissed the hand 
that took it with passionate fervor, and ahe 
put it away with a foelinyg that she was one 
atop nearer hor object Then she tarned 
to the cabinet again, though she had seen 
hearly overything, withont fiading the ob 
ject of ber search, At length she pat her 
hand upon what looked lke a picce of 
plain polished wood 

“ [a thin a drawer 
my lor! she asked 

He would liked 
neither, bat be « 


va sbolf inside here, 
suddenly 

w have said it was 

vuld not lie with her pare 


eyes fied upon hin face, so be atanmered 
soimething abo tuere beimg pothing in 
teresting: int 
‘Find me the opening,” ashe said, sharp 
ly iteven an she ap eke Lerhand tonched 
it 
Tue little door fiw open, afid disclosed 
the two plials oat of ber casket lying in 
the recess ito meealed 
CHAPTER \UIV 
! 4 r Tr? 
i . arhowt a 
parm awe 
‘ 
Lord Nort ushall looked the very picture 
of guilty confasion as the lite door flew 


open at the touck of Claadia’s flowers: bat 
ty his surprise sLe dul pot seem angry 

net even pawcaogly apneyed. She barst 
into a merry peal of loughter—the low, 


soft laugh which waa one of her Kreatost 
attractions on the stawe, and which bigh- 
born young ladies in sagumptaoas drawing. 
rooms tried to imitate, ‘it was so nataral 
aud pretty, they deelared 

Ile could not soe that her merriment was 
fe.gued, aud tual hor very cheerfal and 
saucy smile covered a sharp pang at her 
heart. It was enoagh for him that she did 
laagh. 

* Found! found!” she exclaimed, with 

pitally assumed wayety. “ Ah, my lord, 
[knew it wa: you who played me such 


tric a 
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. ’ | . “ Well, what elec I | 
’ | essed, 0 have ealp chown the open. 


or two. 


and I 
them 


Why, my lord, half a dosen drops of one 
those liquids woold bill as many men.” 
** Which ww it?” 
} ‘ * Ah, you do not know’ 
4 ‘ “No.” 

* You are eare r" 

** | have no more idea than the senseless 
bottles themecives — 

ed you did not know ” 

* Bat you will tell mel" 

** Gitve me the phiala, and I will 

* Ne, euarevating little charmer, | 
won t I keep them to tease you, and 
then youll live in a perpetusl terror of 
: hearing that Ive poisoned myself with 
your Korgia nostrumea ” 

“Hach an idea would never enter my 
head, Lord Nurtonshal! 

** Indeed 


eS 








** Never.” 

“Why, never? You dunt know what 
your pe» Raa may drive me to do some 
day.” 
** Never to self destruction, | am sure. 
You love yourself far too well to lay your 
life down lightly. 
man | d ever suspect of attempting 
anieide, of even thinking of it.” 

1 dom't think I am likely to take my. | 
self ont of the world in that fashion. Life 
hae pleaty of charme for me, and you are 
the chief. Come, my beanty, what will 
fee ey a Se ge Sees Gee Guests | 
mtties t~ - 





** Every gift you ever sent me, my lord , 
all the gems yoo have lavished on me | 
since you condescended to say you loved | 
me i would give them all-nay all I 
possess to have them in my hands once 
more” i 
' “Not all your diamonds, Claudia - not 
all your possessions laid down before me 


would suffice to unclose my hand but you 
oan open it with a word’ 

* Indeed, my lord" 

Vee, with one little sentence. You 


ean pive me what you have refused me 
hitherts your love 
' You ere still trying to win it by gifts, 
my lord, she said, speaking weyly, though | 
her lips were quite white with the rapid 
beating of ber beart "You wonld atill 
bay it hy brthery You will pot believe it 
@ not for mr, ! 
2 will give you your phials for one little | 
renleno® some women ~ not found it! 
bard to way Kies me, end way, * Cirabam 
Nortonabal!, I lore you and you shall | 
have them, and my whole life with them, 
to order as you choose in the fnture 
Claudia’s checks flashed, ard ber eyes | 
glistened as she looked at the man who 
hell so mach of life and death in his 
barde Her rosy lips parted to reply 
who shall aay what the aneawer might have 
been, where so mock wes at stake’ ehen 
a sharp tap at the door startled them 
both 


Qaick as thought, Ixu.! Nortonabal! 
tomed the phiale into the cabinet, and 
locked the door, before he turned to see 
who the intruder might be. It was only 
Hrown, who had come to ray that his mas | 
ter was wante!, and that mademolselles 
carriage was at the door 

Oleudia drew her cloak arou::! her, and 
beld out her hand to her host. 

Will you pot retarn me my property!” 
she said, with a emile 

** On conditiona,” he replied 

* Those you named) and none other?” | 

“None other!’ Come to me to morrow, | 
and aay whet Task you, and your phials, | 
and ah ] possess in the world sball be 
yours, 

Bat Cleudia s anewer wasa niet ‘Good 
night,” and a gentle shake of the band as 
she passed down stairs 

** "Twas lucky Hrown came in,” his lord 
ship saliloguiaed, as he saw ber drive 
away. ‘Shed have had them somehow if | 
we haint been interrupted pany ona 
it into ber bead to want to pry into t 
old cabinet to night’ 11) keep them at all | 
herarda, and find ont which te which, if I 
bill all the cats in the neighborhood ! 

Claudia, on ber part, set in her pretty 
carriage, with her face bowed on ber. 
banda, weeping bitterly. How could she 
le to that man, even for the sake of those 
prectous bottles, and tell him that she loved 











him! Ope gleam of comfort she bad, and 
that was the knowledge that he did not 
know which wes the poison and which the 
harmless draaght. 


“IL mast go bome and think,” she said 


to herself “for get them somebow from 
\ that man | mast” 
« Two days after Lord Nortonshall’s 


Chrietwes party, Austin Kertram went ab 
i ruptly into Frank Vavasours room. The 
: young man was very pale and hollow-eyed, 
aod was repidly losing all his strength and 
spirit, He had been talking of going 
abroad, bat confessed that a secret pre 
rentiment of oo evil bad kept bim in 
bogland hitherto. oat of bis friends ad- 
vieed bim, by all means, to telling him 
that England was not all h world, and 
thet there were plenty of places where 
pettber his name nor that of Lord Norton 
eball bed ever been beard of, and where 
be would hve down the recollection of all 
he bed gope through; bat he sbook his 
be & 








“4 aboold carry my misery with mo,” 
he said to Mr . “DT aboald fancy 
thet she wes en@ering, dying, perbepe, in 
tbat brates power, for be is scarcely 
man in bis wickedness and cruelty to 
suffering angel” 
- Nortonshall thinks he yb gh = 
, you know,” replied Mr. rtram, 
en hens of his shoulders, ** end that 
of the world to whom he bas told 
story think so too, | know better, of 
coares, and I thirk it will all come right 
Hthout your r ing eway from it~ ‘ 
Mr. Bertrem hed reasons of bis own for 
ot joiming ip the general advice to Frank 








You are the very last | 
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He wanted him jest then 


Gaye went by, cach one seeming longer 
then the last to bis friend in bis heart 
sickness, be more friendabip 


pretended 

than ever to the unhappy lover of bis other 
friend « wife 

* Vevasour,” be said one day, draewin 
close ep to Frank, and putting his 

on bie shoulder, “ whet would you give to 
eee Al Lady Nortonshall once more ’~ 
** What would I give? 
i were mine’ You know that weil 


** Heoanse I can give you your wish, if 


| “Ney, that's my business til) I know 
| whetaer you will scoept my help in the 
matter 


Dent you know that 
fire and water for « 
you, Bertram, I would 
die for ive minutes of her company once 
more ~ 


“You shall have more than thet at « 


| mach lower price only the ise of your 
| soereey You shall bave « full bour of her 
| Company if you choose.” 
| “ Ohoose' How can you ask? Hat when 
and where!" 

** To-might—this evening, that is -in her 
own epartments.” 


** Hat bow oan such « thing be managed 
without risk to ber?” 


Kasily 
** Hat ber basband?” 
** Will be out the whole evening. I know 
that for a fact.” 
“And that new ladys maid that you 
epoke of ” 
| ** Mise Langham’ (hb, she is an old ac 
quaintance of mine, and I think I oan 
reckon upon ber atwence. I will take care 
of ber.” 
“If | could believe you, Hertram '” 
* You may.’ 


** You will get me ap interview with |. catof my Lady Nortonsball, bis first love; 


Alma with Lady Nortonshall, that is 

** Ob, call her what you like to me, my | 
| boy. Your rhapeodios are safe from repe 
| Utien from me. Yea, I will get you an in 

terview with her this very evening I 
| know mean no harm.” | 
| “Harm! No, I woald not harm « hair 
j of her dear bead for all the wealth of the 
| universe. “I'will be but to bid her farewell 

forever, moat likely, for I think when I 
| have seen ber once more I can go away, 
and tare my back upon England for the | 
reat of my life.” 

“And Claudia—what of ber if you ge | 
away?” 

** Ob, Olandia' Poor girl, I bave brought 
no happiness to her; she would be better 
w) tme. Hat, Kertram, you bave not | 
told me yet how to into Lord Norton. | 
abali's house -my darling's prison, for it 
ia nothing elee, You would be welcome | 
enough there, butas forme ~ 

“You think your reception would be 
* the north side o friendly, as Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie nays?” 

** 1 da, indeed.” 

“Tam rather inclined to the same no. | 
tion myself, so | don't inter: to let Nor 
tomaball know anything about it. * What 
the eye does not see, Ao. The proverb is 
somewhat musty 

** Hat the servants will see an go in 

= My lord's bouse has more doors than 
one, fr Kertram replied, with a mean 
ing look. ‘I dont intend that we aball pay 
a viait to the hall porter. (ace inaile I 
have an ‘open sesame, in the shape of a 
hey to the corridor in which my lady « 


| apartments are mituated 


* You heave! 

Vou 

* How did yon get it | 

* Never mind, so I nee it in your rer 
vice. Now, you write a note to my lady 


I will take care that abe gets it and tell 
her you will be there, and then wait with 
what patience you may for the evening 

* You will go with me?’ 

“Only so far as to see you into the 
house, and draw «ff the dragon which 
guards the enchante:| portal, You surely 
don t care for a third party at your tender | 
meoting '" 

**Por all the harm I shall say to Lady 


| Nortonsball, or she to me, all the world | 


might be there,” Frank Vavasour said, 
hervously. 

“No ) no doubt,” Mr. Bertram 
wail; ‘but a third nee in alwaya cle Crop | 
at such meetings. Love passages are very 
pretty ani pleasant in a duet, in a trio 
they are always out of harmony ~ 


* You misunderstand me, rtram. I 
love Alma, love her so dearly that I woald 
ive my life to make ber y. bat 1! 


don't forget that she is another man's wife, | 
who, scoundrel though he is, shall suffer | 
ho wrong nor dishonor at my banda.” 
** All very pretty and romantic in theory,” 
Austin Bertram said, with ever eo alight «| 
aneer ‘but I doubt your good intentions 


| woald fly to the winds or a better place in 


practice, You know what becomes of them 
when they are fonnd useless bere. llow 
ever, that's no business of mine. go, and 
say an! do what you like, only don't ex 
coed your time, and don't betray yourself 
to any one” 


CHAPTER XLV 


Fack TO Fack. 


The te truth, the poet singe, 
That a ewrrow’® crown af sortow le remem ering 
happier Uioge cane 


Prank Vavasour felt no mistrust of the 
man who thas # officionsly offered to aid 
him. If he had not been so Ninded by his | 
lowe for Alma, and his self-reproach and 
regret for what had passed, he would have 
thonght of the strangeness of Austin Mer 
trams condnct in thas seeking to renew 
an interview whicb, if again Seeesened. | 
could have bet one ending-—disgrace and 
exposure for himself, and shame and bu 
miliation for the woman he so madly loved. 

He could think of nothing the | 
pleasure which would be more than half 
pain of seeing her whom he had lost, once 
more, and he yielded to the voice of the 
tempter, and wrote a little note to Lady 
Nortonshell, imploring ber to see him, if 
only for a few minutes. 

is he entrusted to Austin Bertram, 
who daly forwarded it, through Mra. Lang- 
bam, which emart Abigail was informed 
and duly made to comprehend, through 
the medium of a sovereign, that ber ab 
sence would be necessary, between the 
hoarse of nine and ten that evening. 

She promised with alscrity, and pre 
tended not to see her mistreas's de. 
light over the note, or the tearful, feverish 
earnestness with which she impatiently 
waited for the end of the day. 

Alma was a very child in some things 
yet. She could not even bide her feetings 
from the servant, who was at once her at- 
tendant and her jailer 

be did pot tell Langbam that she was 
going to permit a visit from ber lover of 
wid days, bat she allowed her to see that 
abe was ciated an! expectant, tearfal and 
frightened all at once, and allowed ber to 
deae ber owe j there fr: 

Praah Vavascur waited with feverish im- 
patience through all the long, weary day | 





| ove othe mark there. 
| faithless to ine he never loved me! He | thing in all this wide world since I have there was a complete 


for the time to come, as nervously as the ‘bat it is only a mockery to ark me, and 
imprisoned Alma did. She was «till cap no one knows that better than yourself.” 
posed to be ill, and « doctor's carr ap “Then I may go, my lady ?” 

at ah the door of ber b da ** Ob, certainly.” 

. the owner of which gossiped mildly | Langham made many protestations of 
aboot ber among his aristocratic pationt«, gratitade, and went ber way, leaving ber 
and reported ber to be in a very weak mistress alone, and going out with mach 
state, reairtng the greatest care | parade and fuss, plainly intimating down 

How far bis report was infinenced by stairs that her mistress seemed particu. 
Lord Nortonsball’s parse none knew bat | larly anzions to get rid of ber 
themecives; buat it wae generally under Alma, left alone, ited 





stood that be looked very grave, and with « beating heart. She hardly knew 


snook bis head when his patient was men | whether she was most pleased or frighten. 
tioned, so that, somehow or other, it had | ed at the thought of meeting ber old lover 
come to be believed that | ord Nortonshall'’s if, indeed, be were really coming at all. 
young wife would not live long. , Nhe began to fancy that the note she bad re- 
Clandia bad passed the two days since ceived might be some part of a conspiracy 
the party in « deal of anziety and | to injare her still more, or some strange 
suspense. She only seen Frank Vave- | blandor altogether. Sbe read it over aod 
soar once for e few minutes, and then she | over again. It was his handwriting —abe 
had nothing cheering to tell him. was sure of that. [Hed she not often re- 
It was very terrible to know for a cer | ceived loving letters from him in the happy 
tainty that the phials were in Lord Nortos. | days gone by forever ? 
shall's , and not be able to de She was alone, in her own rtmenta, 
vie any meens to regsin them. His lord- fer away foom tho vest of the house, and 
the fleeting moments seemed bours in her 
‘ tient aoriety. 


ship was so terribly on the alert that to 
them by any was impossib 

Nine o'clock struck at length, the boar 
named in the note, and she simost held 


and Clandia knew bim too well to risk even 
| a pretence of affection for him to gain her 

her breath to listen, wondering how he 
would get into the house, or, once there, 


' end. 
find acoees to her apartments. Saddenly 








| She was sitting wearily thinking, on the 
evening when Frank was going to risk the 





| deaperate of seeing Alma, when Do- | there came a f the corridor ; | 
rotby entered with a note. | it stopped at the door, and a low tap fol. | 
** A letter, mins,” she said. | lowed. | 
“A letter’ I did not bear the pont: | “Come in,” sabe said, tremblingly, and | 
man.” | in another moment Francis Vavasour stood | 


‘No, miss, it came by band.” 
* Who brought it?’ 
“A boy, mina.” 

‘In he waitin 


before her. | 
He was very pale and thin, and bis eyes 

| looked hollow and fall of care. They were | 

‘ | both sadly o from the loving, bappy | 

**No, miss. He said there was no an- | boy and girl of a few years before, and | 

awer, and went away directly.” | the thonght of the alteration flashed into 

Clandia tore open the envelope and read the mind of each as they approached one 

the contents with considerable surprise. | another. Their greeting was a silent one 

The writing was quite strange to her. a meeting of ontatretched hands, no 

| “Manewomence —If you would like to chat b for their hearts were too fall for 

know bow the man you love spends his | *'F ips to opesk. 

| Alma was the first to break the silence. 

evenings, look for him to-night at the house | |; Ob, bow did you get bore?” 

of your rival. You will Gad bie in the apart. | “1 have longed to see you till I thought 


my heart would break, and pow that you 
are bere, | am sick with terror lest any 
“PB one should come aud find you at my side 
¥ Frank, you risk your very life in coming, 

A bitter amile curled Claadia’s pretty lip | and as for me, the mention of your pame— 
an she laid down the letter. would namber my days in this world. Bat 
‘Meant for a stab," she said wearily, | I have seen you, and I can die content.” 
“but potatless, Faithlesstome! They have “Ob, Alma, my darling!” the young | 
He cannot be | man said, jonately, “I care for no- | 


faithless ty you, treachervus to her. 
“A Wei. winnan, 
Between nine and ten.” 





| aagely. 


| pantry door and 


_ worth fifty thousand dollars,”) or not, will made it mach nearer the truth, ) younger 
and 





ed: Tom, doing hie best to be agreeable, 
and Miss (ieorge winding ber slim fingers 
together and looking distressed. 

** Hope I don't intrade,” said he, with « 
sly wink at Tom. ‘Is there room for me 
on that eofa beside you, Miss ?” and 
as Mies (jcorge moved ber skirts, be sat 
down good nataredly, intent on making 
the little teacher mure at ease. 
| “DT eay, Loll'” 
after the con b more 

general, *‘ Ned and Ella Carson and three 
or four others are coming up from the 
| village thie evening, and we'll bave a time 
| of it if you'll keep Jack and Elliot to tea. 


Where's ma?” 
Leora sbr ber shoulders. ‘‘ Down 
| with an « of ‘the nerves’ in her 
| room, and Nora's visiting.” 

| Tom looked ruefal, but his face cleared 
| as she went on. 

| “* Myra and I can get tea, thoagh—can't 
| we, Myra ?—and so have « good time after 


| all. | 

* Oh, yes! * erled Mies George, with 

sudden eagerness, ‘I can make biscuits,” 

and then as suddenly became silent, tarn- 
| ing scarlet at her own temerity—bat Leara 
| grasped the idea eagerly. | 
| ** That will be splendid!” she cried; | 
“Jack can build the fire; Tom can get a 
pail of water, and Mr. Elliot can help j 
the table," and baving thus ized a) 
rative society, Laura led way to | 

the kitchen. 

Elliot's horses were always bis first care, rose to 
however, and as he sallied forth to the 
stable to see after them, he encountered | 
Tom bearing the water. 

**I say, Dalton,” he said, confidentially, 
“what a little numb-head that George is, | 
eh ’—whatever does your sister see in her ? 
Shes as homely as a hen, without half the 
spirit. Iam glad I have not got to be in 
the house with her all summer.” 

‘First impressions,” answered Tom, 
“I rather like her shy ways, and 
Loll says she blooms ont wondestelly after 
the first.” 

** Blooms ont '"—yes—if ever anybody 


soot and blushing scarlet at bee ill 

* Do T suppose I?” echoed Mise 
her light eyes o letle as cho teen 
at ber friend, but betraying no 
of ** Wait, my love, and see.” 
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not a new edition of Becky Sharp ; bat she 
had deliberately made up her mind to 
marry ‘‘ Fortunatus” Elliot, and to marry 
him simply and solely for his money ; and 
“bloomed out," Myra Gieorge did that even- | knowing her own strength thoroughly, felt 
ing. Whether her sudden change was | 20 anxiety for her snocess. 

owing toa laughing whisper from Laura,| She would have married Tom Dalton, al- 
which whisper was heard behind the though he was two or three years (aly, 
hed in this what little Miss George!—that ‘‘ candor” was 
unladylike form of worda, ** set your cap | all very nice, and very charming, but four 
for Eiliot, Myra;—he's a bachelor and | years added to her statement would have 


-_—— cx 


woe 





than herscif, for he was 
kind-hearted, and she was mortally tired of 
** keeping school,” bat, now that she saw 


never be known, (Certain it was, however, 


yond him 
in her | 


that when Miss George 











“You take your orders from him, not | himeelf to entertaining ber in that patron- 
You krow best whether be is izing, superior wey which young gentle- slowly than before, her pale 


from me 

likely to af ve of it.” | men so lite to assume bat she continued a shade paler, 
~ | den’ tpew thet my lord need hnow, obstinately shy and silent in spite of bis | am going to 

if your ladyship does not object,” Lang- efforta. 7 

haw replied. “It is to see a friend from | After awhile Richard Elliot, (otherwise | 


the country, who leares town to-morrow, | known as “* Fortanatas” by bis friends.) lastin ber blunt, go 


wo I shall not have another chance. 


“As far as my permission is of any use | 
you are welcome to go,” Alma said, sadly ; | to 




















**Well,” said little Miss George, more 
face >, 


“Tam not fascinated, bat 
!* she said at 


marry bim, Lara.” 

-Dat’ ed 
perceiving that Laura and Jack could get | the girls in the county ~ ‘uted te ann 
well without bim, lounged over him. Do you su you—" Here she 

and Miss George were seat- | stopped, biting o next words with an 


Laura stared, and then 
“You dear little 








































































does love ber. Whoever penned that scrawl | seen you once more. You do love me | manner. | this golden fruit within her reach, P 
meant mischief to bium and to ber- to me, | still! You have not forgotten the promise | The biscuits were made in no time, and she immediately determine: to pluck it. ' 
| too, perhaps. Can I prevent it, | wonder? | you gave me, and the love you swore Tom being deputed to watch them while, She had st her new acquaintance Pr 
I will try. My presence can do no harm, | should be mine, and mine only, for all | baking, and Laura and Jack ha gone | narrowly that evening when she had seemed i 
and who knows bat I may do some good? | time and all eternity '” | down cellar in search of some and | 80 careless and indifferent, and, hav ns S 
I will try. ‘ Between nine and ten'’ Yea, He would bave tolded her in his arms as | preserves, Mias George, who fairly bewil- | keen insight into character, w 
my anonymous friend, I will be there.” —_| he ke, bat she gently repulsed him. dered Kichard Elliot by her rapid move- | ‘‘ weak points” perfectly, as well as she rs 
Lady Nortonshall received Frank Vava-| ‘No, Frank, no,” she said; ‘never | ments, came in and helped him ar knew the example under the “ First de- pH 
sour's note through the hands of Langham, | again. I love you as dearly as ever—as I | the table, and was so utterly unlike | clension” in ber Latin lesson, ‘‘ Musa, rm 
her maid, little dreaming that that worthy | love nothing else in the aniverse; bat I | ‘‘ namb-head,” which he had so ungallant- | muri,” eto. 
had already made herself mistress of itscon-| will not break the oath I have sworn at | ly considered her, that he could do nothing| ‘Some men,” says a wise woman, (albeit 
| tents, and was watching ber while sbe read | the altar to be faithfal to the husband | bat stare and wonder. she is a terrible flirt, ) ‘‘ have to be flattered me 
it with eager eyes. | 1 took, believing you dead. He cannot | That supper was a perfect success ;—the | into love-making ; some have to be driven, pre 
“Who gave you this?’ ber mistreas | have hix wife's love, but she will not dis. | bisouits were delicions, Laura and Jack and some have to be piqued into it.” Miss 
asked, amazed at receiving it. |honor him. I have seen your face once | were simply perfection, doing the honors | (teorge knew that a discreet mixture of the [ 
* It came by post, my lady.” | more, Frank, and I thank Heaven that I | at the head and foot of the table, and Miss | first and last methods would be necessary M 
By post! Why, there has been no post | have; bat do not stay here bid me fare-| George was amiability itself, with just | in Richard Elliot's case, and so, standing b 
| these two hours. Why was it not seut up | well, and go.” | enongh shyness to make her interesting. | there in the moonlight, planned out ber - 
to me before ’” | ‘Not yet, Alma, Give me one little | ** I wish to goodness those folks weren't | Sommer like an old campaigner. Me 
Can't say, I'm sare, your ladyship,” | hour to geze upon your face, to hear you | coming up to-night!” growled Richard | It might be interesting to the reader if th 
was the pert reply speak, to fancy this cold world a Heaven | Elliot after the tea things were cleared | space would permit the introduction of a M 
** And there is po stampon it. Yon are | onoe more. You are sadly changed from | #way, and Miss George came ont on the | Circumstantial report of the proceedings rap 
telling me a falsehood, Langham.’ the bright angel your father gave into my | Verandah, her face flashed a little by the | of each day as it passed, but it will not— pry 
“I didn't mean to,” the girl replied. “‘T | keeping, litle thinking how terribly we | beat, ber light hair a little frowsy aronnd | let it suffice to say that ** Fortanatas” ek 
never noticed anything about the stamp | should be separated in the days to come,” | ber face, and a dust of flour on her gray | Elliot, was, at first, vastly surprised at 
I suppose it has been lying among my| *‘ You are changed, too, Frank- pale, | dress, ‘It's so much jollier—jast us. | Miss George's continued indifference, and Mi 
lord « letters. Anyway, it had not come to | and worn and thin-—not a bit like the | Don't you want to see my horses, Miss then seriously annoyed by it. It was not s do 
me until a few minates since.” | Frank of the happy days at Westerpark. | (ieorge? They're rather a neat span.” | little exasperating after he had driven over ab 
She fidgeted about the room apparently | Oh! what bave we done that we should be | And Mies (ieorge smiled and assented, and with his pet span and fine carriage (which on 
, busy at varions daties therein, bat in re: | so bitterly ponished ?” admired and praised them in her soft way | he did in a few days) to be informed by wie 
ality watching her mistreas's face, as abe “Ab! Lask myself that question daily, | to their owner's great delight, and showing | Miss George that she was very sorry, but she ai 
wat with a perplexed look, holding the let | honrly, till I almost doubt the justice of | # charming timidity whenever they stirred. | bad “‘ half-promised to go down to the his 
ter in her hand, | Heaven.” ‘Were not such strangers as we seem, | pond with Mr. Carson,” and ‘couldnt be 
** What can I do Alma was thinking) “I think of it till I doubt ite mercy; | Mr. Elliot,” she said as they slowly went | possibly accept his kind invitation.” 
to herself. ** How can be be so imprudent | bat you have not told me how you got in| back to the house. “I remember seeing | Miss George lost her ride, but she ow 
so mad—as to wish tocome here? And! here.” | you some years ago, when I was visiting | knew what she had gained, and was satis- ou 
yet if I might only see him jast once, to ‘iy the help of a friend. jin Wenhaw It was at a party, and you | fled. m} 
bid him good bye, and tell him never to “A friend— who ?” | were introduced to me. Don't you re-| “I say, Tom,” said the slighted young “a 
grieve for me again, I think I could bear) “IT have promised not to tell, even you | member?” gentleman to his friend, a day or two on 
my husband's spite and crnelty better but he ia faithful.” No— Mr. Elliot did not remember. after, ‘‘ what kind of a girl is your sister's om 
Hat it mast not be my lord might bearof| * Are you sure? I dread treason in every ** How many years ago was it?’ | friend, any way?—she's deuced cold- ew 
it, might even come and tiod him here, and | one.” | ** Five,” said Miss George, candidly, ‘*] | blooded, and I am —— if I can make her op 
then, ah! he could bat murder me. Hat! ‘You need not dread it in him. What! was jost eighteen.” And Mr. Elliot not out. Has she got any lover anywhere, or pr 
Frank no, he must not come, bat how | was that?” being able to recollect it after all, devoted | What is the matter with her?” en 
can I prevent him, bow lethim know!" | For one moment he clasped her in hia | himself to secretly admiring Miss George Tom laughed. *“*T can't make her out ver 
She turned sharply to her maid, who bad arms, and beld her to bis breast tight and | for ** owning up” to ber age so candidly, ™yself,” he confessed. “I never saw a ‘ 
been listening eagerly to catch any of her | close, for the tread of an advancing foot- | and entertaining her with stories of his | Sit! 80 shy of a flirtation. I've tried to | v7 
| murmured sentences, for \lma had spoken | step was distinctly heard in the corridor, | horses, and by giving her some idea of his | up one, bat it don't go. I don't know, ied 
unconsciously half aloud. | (To be continued incur next, Commenced in No.9) | Wealth and importance. | said, after a little pause. ‘‘ Loll says she off 
“Where is Lord Nortonaball ?" she ask- | vi | ag reeati, Richard Elliot thought that | eR sg affair with a oper sow in 1 
ed, sadden! iss George was supremely honored by Martin & year or two ago, but I believe b 
“My lord is gone ont, my lady,” she re- | FOR TRUE PURE LOVE. his condescension, ol like halt the gitle | he's dead or gone away or something—it's dnt 
plied, quietly, looking up from some lace ’ he knew, ready to fall on her knees to him ll over anyway,” and he loanged off, ghi 
aho was examining. 4 arash een ome t. Imagi tee | Seat chee eae pos Gee eoee. : 
“Oat, where ’” } . INE L. YELLE. | diaguat a! ng her during the evening | +" meelf he begun think 
* Out of town, I believe. | St ARNG , FOREEAS | amie as sweetly and look as innocently | more frequently, and more warmly of Miss oe 
** How do you know?” ees eee os | and entirely happy when talking to * that | George than he had ever done of any one / 
“1 heard so down-staira, my lady.| ‘Oh, Myra!” exclaimed Lanra Dalton, | Carson fellow,” who bad only the work of | be had met before. Her little plain, bor 
Brown is ordered to sit up for him.” | for the handredth time since that young | his two hands to depend upon in this | face was more charming to him than any me 
She left the room as sbe spoke. She | lady's arrival at ‘the Corners," ‘I am | world, as she bad when talking to him. of the pe -and-white beauties he rid 
was completely puzzled by the question desperately glad to have you here—for It was a new sensation to him to be | knew. He had so flattered and petted eve 
her mistress had pat. | the whole summer too '—isn't it jast de- | treated on equal terms with others, and it | “ll his life, that he, though a good, gene- Ge 
** What does she want with my lord?” | lightfal ’” | Was not a pleasant one; bat be, after the Tous and modest fellow at first, had come cris 
abe asked herself. ‘Can she be going to| Miss George looked up from ont the depths | manner of his sex, sought to comfort him- Very near being entirely spoiled, and had ye 
tell bim? Not abe! She hasnt spirit | of ber trank which she was anpacking, (it self by paying particular attention to one ODly escaped being into a I 
aor courage enough, poor white-faced | wasa shabby little affair, by the way, of of the other young ladies. Theref he | plete ninny by a violent rebound into | olde 
doll! It's @ pretty coil altogether, bat || which she was heartily ashamed,) and | devoted himself so tly to pretty | ® cynically conceited state. Cirls were all oli 
fancy I ball see the end of it some time.” | smiled Jeprecatingly. Nellie Fowler that she tarned quite haughty | ** s” and “humbugs” he decl stu: 
Alma sat motioness with the letter in ‘It's very kind of you, Laura, to think | and cross toward poor John Brooks, and and “ for but show,” but im 
ber hand when the woman had closed the | so mach of # poor teacher like me,” she | went home to dream about the fine house 8 y this quiet little teacher had come ee. 
door | maid, yay ‘“Thope you won't tire of | over the bills, the splendid horses and the | 82d upset bis theories completely. She apr 
‘Things shall take their chance,” she | me. Just look at that poor muslin, my untold wealth of ‘* Fortanatus” Elliot. was not pretty; she was not “ad or r+ 
said, wearily, to herself. ‘He is ont of | dear, it's a perfect wreck!" turning back | If be had boped to tease Miss George, | ‘* stylish ;* bat * B George!” said 
the way, and I will see Frank once more. to her trunk. | however, he was doomed to disappoint- | in a burst of con to Tom, and blush- 
If he finds ont afterward, it will be only I)  ** Never mind,” cried Lanra, * you can ment, for she bade him good-night sweetly ing alittle as Tom winked at his expletive, 
that will suffer, and what fonld I not | press it out—bat as for tiring of you—" | and calmly, letting ber cool, soft little ‘* By Mise G then, old fellow, that is 
saffer for his sake? here she med to glance out of the | band lie in his just as long as it had lain the only girl I ever saw who wouldn't 
Nhe kissed the letter she bad received | window and immediately sprang op in in Ned Carson's a moment before, and no | make a fool of herself for anybody, and 
passionately over and over again, and put | great confusion. *‘* Ob, good gracious!” | longer. Sach utter indifference was new | Could talk sense for half an hour. 
it into her bosom. she exolaimed, ‘‘there's Tom and Jack to him, and it stang him deeper than any- He was not in “love” with ber—oh, no, 
*It is better he should go,” she mar- | and ‘ Fortunatas’ Elliot himself '” | thing bad for years. Miss George smiled ory) 2 the sort ; he liked her ; she was 
maored, ‘‘mach better, Lam onlyaweak | Miss ——— _—= outright this time, | « queer little smile behind her handkerchief «quiet, lady-like and sensible, and it bart 
woman, and persecution might make me | a queer |i f-bearted langh, but a/ as she saw the puzzled and angry look on bis self-concsit to think that she saw poth- 
forget my oath at the altar; and that once | very pretty one nevertheless. his face s he went away, bat she let no ing in him to distinguish him from her 
forgotten, the world would hold nothing « , is it?” she said, shaking her one see it. Other acquaintances. ** Gold-blooded” she 
for me bat bis love and faith—nothing, ame boy Sage at ber friend with an arch | ‘‘Did yon have a pleasant evening ?” it was very prove- 
nothing " _ Laura, Laura!” and Laura's asked Laura with a yawn when she and | 
Langham's eye was at the keyhole, and | cheeks grew more crimson than ever at ber friend were in their chamber. and 
she saw the caress bestowed upon the ber friend's sally. bow do you like the beaux ?” 
senscleas paper. | A fow minutes later the two young ladies =“ A very pleasant evening, and the beaax 
* Kisses his letter, does she?" she said, | made their down-stairs Laura, | were charming,” answered Miss George, 
with a spitefal amile upon ber lips. ‘Kiss bright-feced, smiling and brave with | taking the oy out of her hair and ar- 
away, my lady You'll take your last to- | scarlet ribbons in her bleck hair, and at ranging it for the night. ‘ Would you 
night, if I read the signs of the times | her throat, while Miss George, walking a | crimp your hair, Lanrie—just in front?” 
aright.” Po behind her friend, in a dull, gray! “* Yes," answered Laura, ** by all means,” 
In an hour or so she presented herself | dress, with a plain collar and cuffs, her | end then, with a little spice of mischief in| 
before her mistress, and begged leave to light hair a marvel of smoothness, and ber ber voice, ‘How about ‘Fortunatus?’ ti 
go ont in the evening. It was an upasnal eyes cast down, was a perfect and charm- Are you fascinated ?” 
request, and Alma made some remark ing pictare of child-hke simplicity and Miss (ieorge turned around slowly, her 
about it, for Langham bad proved herself timidity. _ long hair veiling her white shoulders, and 
a very dragon of duennas, and had mover | Tom Dalton took pity on her straight- ber face looking almost pretty in the 
left ber post for any pleasare of her own | way. ** Poor little thing '" he thonght, ashe golden cload. 
before. | ow how childtab and weak she looked beside ““No,” she replied slowly, “not fasci- 
“I don't know, I'm sure,” she said. | his tall sister, with ber rich, dark beauty, nated, bat—can you keep a secret, Lau- 
** You say Lord Nortonshall ie ont, Lang- | and strong, self-reliant ways; and after the | rie?” 
bam ?" | introductions were over, be took possession |‘ Yes," cried Laura, eagerly, “I'll not 
~ Yea, my lady.’ ‘of ber in his lordly manner, and devoted lisp one word —what is it?” 
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* You're not afraid? 


Apd so they set of on their first nde 


stacies. *‘* Exce 
you did aplendidly for « first lesson, 


yeorge,” be said pstronizingly. “ next time 
pe her.” And Miss George 
demarely, with a queer little more quiet than uenal—Kichard too fall of 


you will do better.’ 


thanked bim 
smile, and ren up to her room, where, ain 

ular to relate, baried ber head in the 
fed-clothes and laughed until she cried what’ 


had been a fearless 


he did not, and so the “ lessons” 


daily until there was a very friendly under- 
tandi tabliahed between bis pnpil and dale, two or three yeers ago,” she an- 
bimecif. Strictly friendly, however, for on swered, giving bim & keen little glance, 
the least bint of flirtation Miss (ieorge be- | and then she ran off up-staira to be petted 





came unapproachable again. 


“Tam only « poor teacher,’ she would very perplexed state of mind. 
**it will not be worth your 
while to make game of me,” and he would | braces, sat down quietly to think. She 


aay, quietly, 


bite his lipe and give it up. 


Of course, | 


effect nevertheloss. 
“Bhe's a queer piece, 


Elliot to bis horse, as he rode bomeward | during the sanimer, in spite of herself, 
from “‘ the Corners" one day. “I like her | she had begun to feel a friendiy liking for 


tremendonaly, that's a fact, and if she only | the rough, good-natured 
" -ho! who | whose money at first had been ber sole 


y, served, with delight, ‘“‘and dont see- 


be queried. And is a little damaged—it 
abe answered, bravely, ‘‘ N—no, not very.” fence in spite of me 


We they returned Richard was in ec 
—~e for a little nervousness, eyes made her blush crimson, although 
Miss she pretended not to notice it, and thea 


had Mr. Elliot known that she 
rider ever since ber enthusiastically as he helped her to alight, 
childhood, be would not have been #0 thinking the while, with deep mortifice- 
elated by bia success as a teacher; Inckily tion, of his morning's lesson. ** Where did 
went on you learn?" 


Mias George did not | Creaton's death, and bad resolately planned 
know that this was jast the way to lead | ont ber future life, leaving out entirely 
him on—ocertainly not, but it bad that the possibility of ever loving any one 


confided Mr. | like treason to poor, dead Frank; bat you 


had a little more spirit— 
knows?” Bat he bad not much time for 
TT tel Aavbi 





for there was to | Frank, she felt that be was superior in 
be a sale of some fine horses over by the | every 
railroad, and he had promised to attend, she oo 
therefore he dismissed the subject for the | she had once been blind. 
time being, and rode onward whistling | bad, in a manner, glorified him to ber. 


gayly like the light-hearted, happy fellow 


be waa, 


The next day he drove up to the Dalton's 
endent with a new horse—-a handsome, 
high-spirited three-year-old, with a skin 
like black satin, bat with an ugly look in his 
great eyes, and an uneasy, fretful way with 


bis head. 


“ Yon've got a regular stunner this time, 
Elliot,” said Tom, after examining his 
friend's new purchase critically, half en- 


vying him his good fortune and wondering | 


how much money be spent = 
na- 


year for his horses alone. “The 
somest horse you own, by all odds. 


** He is a beauty,” said bis owner, sar: | 
veying bim with calm satisfaction, “sand sitting there alone, she confessed to 
little wild and hard to drive, as yet, bat he | herself that if Frank oonld come back to 
And then Laura and = her jast as he used to be, she could not 


goes like the wind.’ 


Mias George came out and joined in the 


praise. 

‘Gentle ?” echoed the proud owner, 
after a timid qaestion from Miss George, 
*‘ gentle as a kitten. 


Miss George looked timidly at the 
and distrastfally at the light racing gig 
from which Richard bad just alighted, and 
then, suddenly taking ocoarage, answered 
** Yea.” 

It was not an easy matter fora lady to 
mount into that spidery-looking vebicle, 
and even Laura was astonished to see her 
shy little Myra attempt it, bat she held her 
peace, and Mias George, assisted by the 
two gentlemen, was soon seated in ——_ 
Mr. Elliot was very kind, and showed her 
how to bold the reins, back and turn, and 
various other little mysteries about driv- 
ing, and then Miss (ivorge drove around 
the yard, very slowly and timidly, with 
Mr. Elliot keeping very close to the horse's 
head, (for, although he had called him 


** Gentle as a kitten,” he was a bit suspi- | 


cious of him in his heart) 

**I did uicely, did I not?” demanded 
Mian George, as she came back to the 
doorway again. ‘I think 
ahe thought will never be known, for at that 
moment the colt, actuated by a sadden 
vicious impulse, started violently, ‘‘ shied” 
sharply, and then, after a wicked shake of 
his handsome head, was off like the wind, 
bearing with him poor little Miss George. 

* Good God!” shouted Elliot, after re- 
covering himself from the first shock of 
surprise, ‘the girl will be killed, and it's 
my fault. Stop him, stop him!” Bat they 


Would you like to 


drive him around the yard, Mixs Myra a 
oree | face, which was very charming. 


" but what | 


were all powerless, and for a few minutes | 


confusion reigned. Laura, for the first Miss Georyve to herself, as she stood by 
and last time in ber life, fainted dead | the window looking toward the bills, bat 
away, and Richard Elliot, trembling, de- | to-morrow he came not. 


spairing, alternately carsing bimeelf, and 
praying for help, with a face pale as death, 
and great drops standing on his forehead, 
rushed to the stable followed by Tom. 
“Ill take the fastest one,” he cried, 


‘*do you follow,” and in an incredibly | rode away to look up his reoreant frend. 


short space of time be was mounted and 
off like an arrow. 

How horrible the sunlight seemed ' 
hardly dared to look around him as he 


dashed on, for fear that he should see the | hesitation the cause was made known. 


ghastly realization of his fears. 

“Ob, my darling, my darling!” he 
groaned, over and over. ‘God help you, 
my poor darling.” 

On, on he went, going by the quiet 


honsea like a whirlwind, leaving their in. | down again suddenly, but said nothing, 


mates wonder-stricken at his reckless 
riding—gazing straight before him with 
eyes that saw only a vision of Mins 
George's pale face, pale as death, with 
crimson stains on ber light hair and fair 
forehead. 

Far behind him came Tom, riding mer- 
cileasly ; but Elliot never looked around or 
slackened his speed until his poor horse 
stumbled and nearly fell, and the saddle, 
imperfectly secured, slipped and came 
loose—then, with a mattered curse, he 
sprang to the ground to fasten it. 

“Yell have to harry if ye intend to 
catch tbat girl, Elliot,” said a lond voice 
close by, with a coarse langh; ‘* better 
telegraph for her instead.” 

Elliot looked up at the spesker, a sturdy 
old farmer, with a gleam of hope in bis 
wild eyes. ‘‘Have you seen her?” he 
said slowly . ‘and she is not killed ”’ 

“Killed? Not a bit of it,” answered 
the man. ‘She's the best driver I ever 
saw in my life. When I met her, half- 
way to Windham, she was bolding the 
reins in one hand and using the whip with 
the other. That ugly brate of yours has 
found its master in quick time, and not a 
mercifal one either. Here's her hat, I 
fonnd in the road as I came along ;” and 
Richard Elliot, with a prayer of thanks 
giving in his heart, took the broad hat 
from bis hand and remoanted. 

“Youll meet her coming back,” said 
the man. ‘Give me one of those little, 
soft, fair-faced women for spirit, after all ;" 
and then be drove along, and Tom came 
Sanang down the bill and joined his 
nen 


Half a mile farther on they met the 
youre lady driving coolly and quietly 

meward, her hair blown about a little 
by the wind, ber face a little flashed by 
the sun, but with not the least sign of 
alarm or fright about ber; while the colt, 
completely subdued, with all the wicked 
look gone from his eyes, was trotting 
evenly along, like the mildest and most 
gentle of horses. 

She laughed a little nervously when she 
saw their pale faces. ‘ Were you fright- 
ened?” she said, reining up as she met 
them. “TIT hada splendid ride, Mr. Elliot, 
and have given this ‘flery "a lee 
son he will not soon forget. Thank you,” 
as be gave ber the hat, and then tying the | 


He | place, Miss George saw that he looked| *‘ No,” he answered, gravely. ‘I came 
flushed and tronbled, and after a little | to talk.” 
“As it pleases you,” she said. ‘Talk. 


| im that rotten thing—and it's all gone. | 


| ** Which of you girls has offended | prehensive glance at hor reflected figure, 


What Mr. Eiliot said to Mies George, or 
what Miss (icorge said to Mr. Elliot, we 
shall never know fully. Certain it is that 
before the honest little woman would bear 
oné word whigh be wanted to say, she told 
him a long story ;—-told it bravely withoat 
asingle prevarication or hesitation. All 
the old love.sfair, all her mercenary plans 
regarding him— everything withoat ac at- 
tempt at an excase of apology— and then 

When Laura and Tom came in, they 
were confronted by the somewhat aaton- 
isbing spectacie of aby little Mins (jeorge's 
bead (with the fair hair shockingly tumbled) 
resting copfidingly on Richard Elliot's 
shoulder, and Richard Elliot's arm enoir- 
cling her trim little waist. 

* Wish me joy!” cried the gen 
tleman, amabashed. ‘‘ Miss George baving 
failed to entrap a wealthy man, has con- 
sented to marry me—Kichard Elliot—the 


farmer 
whispered Miss 


ribbons firmly, she went on with the nt 
most noncbalance. ‘(ine of the wheels 
ast grezed the 
bat yoe wun t scold, 
will you?” . 

*Boolki ?” The look in Richard Elliot's 


the three went homeward—Tom boister- 
ously jovfal, but Richard and Miss George 


thankfulness to join ia his friends loud 
merriment, and Miss (seorge thinking—of 


* You are a splendid driver,” Elliot said 


“A friend of mine taught me at Martin. 


“And only to think,” 
George--or rather, Mra. Kichard Elliot, a 
few weeks after her marriage, “I told 

| you that awfal story about my age, Rich- 
ard dear, and made ap my mind to 

|} you jast for ar money. Im glad its 
gone, for pow ii 

*** Now I’ what?” demanded, “* Richard 
dear,” as she hesitated. 

“Now I am very sure that | 


aud cried over by Laura, leaving bim ia « 
Myra, after escaping from |ura’s ew- 
had thought herself beartiess since Frank 


opiad 


again. Sach a thought would have seemed 
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have always been acoustomed to jaige for both their bearta. Withont 


myself in all matters concerning myrelf 


wpeaking, 
Ethel pat her hand on Laurence’s arm 


ere’ « thick and 


' 
I am anwilling to surrender that right ** The major will not have me, you see, WHISKERS * heavy board on the emeanthwet 
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and, with a stately mien, left the room. 
He the ring into hie pocket, and 
went out. He was astonished, angry, yet 
uncertain whether be bad been in faut or 
| not, Her self pride was wounded. She was 
| a apgry with herself as with him. She 
could not understand how he or anybody 
else dared question or criticise her ooh. 


“Sheaeofl my bands, anyhow,” matter. 
ed the major, ia devout thankfainess “I 
onght to warn the youngster, thongh I 
nay, Eemond,” he whispered, “ | sappose 
you dent know that (aisine A Us. bave 
failed, and that Mr. Lynn's money is boand nent Employment. Men and Women Wanted 
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Lyan and Laurence Eemond was broken | 


of, Parenta, ancles, aunts and cousin, all | RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





not for money, but for true, pure 
love. 


WRITTEN IN THE SAND. 


BY MAURICE F. EGAN, 
hey and looking back into the past, ~ 

see many things clearly to which 
Frank « death 


young fellow 


object. Bome way, comparing bim with 


amooth. Laurence Esmond and Ethel 
‘Lynn were engaged. No crnel father 
| tinctured that sweet season preceding the 
| honeymoon with gall. Benevolent uncles 
| and aunts ransacked their brains and the 
jewelers’ stores for appropriate presents 


| When he was alive she bad known that he 
| was unreasonable, wilful and domineering 
toward ber, and had vaguely felt that he 
| would never make ber happy; bat when 
| he died she had reproached herself bitterly 
| for all the differences they bad ever had, 
land taken all blame to herself, Frank 
had been all that was noble and generons— | 
| it was she who had been in fault; and so | 
she straightway made a saint of the wild 
| young fellow, whose chief oocoapation 
while in the flesh had been to @ her | 
| life miserable with his jealousy and ill- 
| temper, and to worry ber nearly to death 
| whenever be ovald flad an opportanity. 
To-day it all came back to her, however, 


| 


tain clergyman had added a costly set of 
the Greek Fathers to his library on the 


~-fee, when society suddenly became aware 
that the mateh was broken of! This was 
| a great shock to everybody. 

Society was not aware that the fractnre 
was the work of Dorothea 1) Exalin, tie 
| dashing western belle who had lately come 
| to dazzle the eyes of Philadelphia people , 
| bat Dorothea had cansed it nevertheless, 
‘This ia the way it had occurred. 

Ethel Lynn was a paragon. Her father, 


Thus far the course of trne love had ran 


| m fact, things had gone so far that a cer. | 


| and been accepted, society's estimate of 
strength of a certain—alda, now uncertain | 
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jrritation vecastoned by Laurence Eemond’s | 
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mother, uncles, aunts, and cousins, bad 
always been accustomed to mention her | 
name with notes of admiration. She was ! 
| the clever girl of the family, she wan the | 
pretty girl of the family, she was the beat. | 
regulated, most perfect maiden in exist. | 
ence, Having been a paragon in her own | 
family, Ethel * came out” with a comfort. | 
able idea of ber own merita, and as she | 
had expectations, people were not anwil | 
ling to take her at ber own valuation 

Kthel had long been used to give advice, 
and she conld scarcely credit the evidence 
of her senses when Lanrence Eanond pre 
anmed to advise Aer —nay, almost dictate 
to her-—-on a question of propriety, 

Ethel was at home ono evening, bent on 
comfortable evjoyment, in a cosey arm- 
ebair, with an interesting book in her hand 
and a box of chocolate creams at her elbow. 

** Tl be civil in the fature,” she thonght, 
gazing into the bright grate. “I'll be 
civil and pothing more. Dorothea alwaya | 
was « reckless gir! at Madame Kevanche s, | 
and because we strack op a boarding 
school friendship there, 1 know no reason 
why we should continue it now, partionlar. 
ly as Dorothea is rather fast. Her costame 
waa really so cutre this aftornoon that I 
wasnt surprised that everrbody's notice 
was attracted by it. Weill, I'll not ride out 
with her again.” 

Aud having come to this conclusion, 
Ethel complacently betook herself to ber 


marry bim—and why’ Becanse she folt 
that the old love was gone forever, and 
Lesides—bnt we will follow ber thonghts 
no further. 
When she came down to tea that night 
| there was a softened, girlish look on ber 
A whim 
| had seized her to let ber long bair float 
| over ber shoulders unconfined, save by a 
| ribbon which held it from her face. She 
| wore a plain white dress, with a knot of 
mignonette on her breast, and Tom, look 
ip, up as she entered the room, forgot his 
politeness entirely, and broke out saddenly 

| ‘By Jove! I never knew you were 
pretty Lefore, Miss George. I say, Elliot, 
look at ber!” 

The little blash which came to her face 

jat this bonest admiration detracted not 
one whit from ber new-found prettiness, 
and she thanked him laughingly aa she 
took her seat at the table, nervously oon 
scious that Elliot's eyes were watching her 
every movement. 

‘1 want to speak to you alone for a 
minute, Miss George,” he said, in an un 
dertope as they left the table and went 
into the parlor after tea, *‘ can you give 
meé ap opportanity ?" and Mias George was 
jast opening ber lips to answer him, when 
there was a sudden influx of company, and 

| Laura pounced apon her and bore ber off 
to help entertain them, and all privacy was 
at an end for the evening. | book and her chocolate creama. 
| ‘The next day, contrary to Miss George's | Her composure was rudely distarbed by 
expectations, Kichard Elliot did not come | the ringing of the door-bell, 
to ‘the Corners,” and as Tom betuok| ‘How provoking!” she murmured. 
| bimeelf to the city on some business, the | ‘Say I'm engaged, Rose,” abe called to 
hours passed by very slowly. © servant 
**He will come to morrow,” said little | Bat a well-known voice in the ball in- 
| duced ber to countermand the order. She 
| flew to a mirror, smoothed ber hair, twitoh- 
|edthe ribbon at her throat, cast a com- 


Elliot?” demanded Tom that afternoon, | and then resuming her seat, said sweetly 

and as they both denied having done any- ‘Oh, it's you! Come in.” 

thing of the kind, he appointed himself, Laurence Esmond entered the aitting 

as he said, ‘‘ a committee of inquiry,” and | room, Ethel held out her band with a 

smile, and pointed to a seat near ber. 
**You may read to me, lazy Laurence,” 

she said, extending the book. 


He did not return until they were all 
seated at the tea-talle, and, as he took his 





** It's @ deaced bard thing on Elliot,” be | Say something fanny.” 
said, abruptly, striking his knife-and fork n spite of her playful tone, she saw 
together savagely, ‘* that confounded com- | that he was more serious than osnal. 
pany going to smash as it did!" | He did not reply to her challenge, but 

Miss George looked up and then looked | toyed nervously with a paper-weight on 
the table. 

** My lord ia silent.” 
|  ‘* Well,” be began, ranning bis fingers 
| through bis hair, “I jave something to 
say, and in view of our present relations, 
I think I am justified in saying it—that in, 
I hope you'll not be angry.” 

**T hope so, too. I do not think I've | 
ever given you reason to imagine that my 
temper is violent. 

She was becoming alarmingly dignified. | 

He cleared his throat. A few momenta | 
past the task of acting the part of Mentor | 
had seemed to him a very easy one, but 
now be wished he had not andertaken it. | 

“You were riding with Mixa 1) Esalin | 


while Mr. Dalton and his wife and Laura | 
overwhelmed him with questions. 

“The fact is,” be went on, ‘all bis 
money, except a very little, was invested 





That's the long and short of the matter! | 
He got the news yesterday morning, and | 
I'm awfully sorry for him.” 

Of courre there was the usnal confusion | 
of wonderment and sympathy from all 
bat Miss George, who never opened ber 
lips, and then Laara, coming back to the 
practical part, ax was natural to her, asked 
if be had lost *‘ everything. 

“Of course not,” answered Tom, im- 


| conscions of her anguish, 


cient exquisite, and from a mixture of 
motives, defiance and wounded pride being 
prominent, she promised to bé his wife. 
‘The instant the consenting worda were 
spoken she regretted them. A week of 
nnaveiling regret and aelf-torture follow. 


ed; but her promixe bad been given, and FAIRE-MOUNT. York 


she was too prond to entreat Mendenhall A Poem for the Centennial. be 
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She waa paler and more silent than oo Yanstor iletures, | We. poat-patd 
nasual ; bat her admiring relatives prepared BY HENRY PETERSON, ib Ux DCO. oa Canal Fa ade “ad pore: 
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oe 


‘RHVENTS Hie” Oe, “My 
giaplhe, 


(itten ay » pretty etyle ae @ litte, with 


her sorrow, 
When they did meet it was later, when 
time and absence had tanght ber the worth 


. ‘ to mre ohne rat ine, Ueck pe , wht tithe em 
Daring this maddest week in ene ee tee ee iene y dee |) 6 pewen, Halle, Hears, Prodis on “pate and 
life, Laurence Ewnond never called, [It | ayy. calle.” costing $10 to le, Mailed for stamp by 
7 i t that he did not, for 4 " , VALENTINE TUMERIOGE & OO. Bankers and 
was an well, perbaps, oe « ’ Mr. Peterson telle bis story with delicacy and | trokers, a8 Wall Mt., N.Y new 1O-1at 
at this time her pride was stronger than | feeling, His corte te mmeeth, free mid Mowtng ; hie Ts 
y le rely bis labp age chaste, hie views H A L L 's 


vd benethent The painter's eye, 
U © enthueteet’® industry, the 





of him whom she bad cast away. Rae. \ aid, J oe pole . ‘Manso’ 
The wedding-day bad been named—the | |, om this a6 and watt enacts a ° HAIR 
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when a smell boy intercepted him. ties a alt by it# tne, boonies white and clean, si 
rr , ’ y ite tonite propertios rertores the eapillar 
Major Mendenhall, sir?" asked the he Best Pa er | Tr It 1] vinnde to thelr normal vigor, preventing haldnces, 
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*T am Major Moendenbali.” And he criay Works, Architectur’, lmproved Yarm try | 12 lntended purposes 
atretched out his hand to receive a yellow | jjomenia, and every new discovery th Cletuimtey 
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** Folks that pat on Airs. receipts are well worth ten times the teen) yet hon Thie 4 salina site er epee 
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The yellow envelope contained a telo ode " manmnngh« bits ye ot . - jn ~ . — the color ot Ub beard irean pray of any other unde. 
gram which Mendenhall read, with several | i oe ee eee , * | pirable shade to brown or black, at discretion, It te 
une difying exclamaticna, PATEN 1S rrtainest on the heat terme, Modele | OM#tly applied, betng in ene preparation, and quick! 
of few Tvetitrene and ehete how ¢ 


and effe tuaby poxtoces a permanent color whic 
will beithor rae how waah off, 


** Caisine A Uo, failed! Carse my lack ' 


I'm in for it now!" amined, aud advice tree, All patente are published 
ir tthe Sefentifie Atmertc an the week they laeue, Bend 
He groaned, bit hin gouty foot against a) iliet. jon pacow, containing inwe and fall dl ; MANUPACTURED RY 
stone, and groaned again. Between physi. | rections tor obtaining Matente HM. P. HALL A Ce., Newken, N. HM, 
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strapye spectacle, pram, BD. ¢ 

He turned hia face from the Lynn cot 
tage, and walked toward the beach. 

Down on the beach, under the shadow of 
a great boulder, sat Ethel Lynn. The sea 
stretohed before ber, sparkling and dimp 
ling in the summer sanlight. She did not 
notice its varying beauty. Her thought» 
had flown away. 

Hince her «qaarre! with Laurence Es 
mond, she had known no happy day. 
‘These weary, unrestfal days bad greatly 
changed ber. Her face was sad and pale, 
but more apirituelle and refined. The old 
extpression of self-sufficient confidence had 
loft it, 

With the end of her parasol she was idly | ;,, ) 
and unconsctonaly tracing & name in the 
firm, white sand. 

Suddenly a man's shadow came betwoen | 
her and the san | 

Bhe looked up. It was Laurence Is | 
mond. She arose trembiing. He started | 
toward her impulsively, and then halted, 

* Ethel! 

“Mr. hamond 
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She made an attompt leoine, and ail 
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patiently. ‘* Don't bea fool, Loll! He's this afternoon.” | at coolness and self possession. ry « ule ~~ 110 WIDGR 
got his farm left and his stock, besides a Yea, she called for me in ber aunt's ** It is trae, then 7 VENI WILSON & WILLEK, 
little money that be bad outside of that carriage. She is an old acqnaintance of “What is true’ Ethel asked, with ; Vhllalelphia, De 
thing, but he's poor as the rest bow mine, She was «a popil at Madame Ke- | averted face. 
poorer than most of us,” and so saying, vanche s.’ | ** That you are engayed to Mendenial! FOR MARKING CLOTHING. 
lom jerked himself ont of the room, leav “If I were you, Ethel, I would not con ** It in trne | A Stenell Pilate, 
ing Laura dissolved in tears at his rude- tinue the acquaintance.” ** And you will be his wife? i ofc ee on . oe aes 
ness, and went off to meditate on the in- ‘Why?’ she asked, innocently. ‘Ive IT have promised j j pp Petia ¢ Jac ne ) wages yoneh pe 
stability of riches. . known ber ever so long. | * Ethel, [ was wrong—I was mad on that Lott's eee a Viete , 
A little while after, as he sat gloomily on ** Weill,” he retarned, with dignity, ‘it's | night. He spoke paxsonately, outstroteh ee a i baie and a 
the back steps, he was surprised at the time you dropped ber, for I do put think ing his heods with involantary dramatic ees oe ne as 4 
sudden appearance of Miss George, flash- that she in ove of those people whom I | fervor ; — ee eee we 
— Sean bat evidently very deter- ry: oe ae ny wife's friends.” } 5 orgive me. Yon can never love this 
mh : “ My wife!” © ke as if he alr yi; man. You and he will be y . —s 
**Mr. Tom,” she said, and then stopped claimed the eutherity af a basband. -— | ble. Recall the —” ' + i = BEGL ASD, 
short, but after ® moment went on har. ** est assured, sir, that your futur+ “IT will hear no more on the saljecct. | LAIRD'S . on wien aT . “a 
riedly, ** don't laugh at me, and don't ask wife will exercise the right of choompg her | The past is past. I have promised, Lt re- ‘ 4 ; ‘ ‘ F > 
me any questions, please, but if yon seq own friends. I had no suspicion that you | peat, to be Major Mendenhall s wife B LOO M 0 F Y 0 U T H oi ¥ y * se ge 7 


Mr. Ellict, I wish you would get him to 
come over here. I—I—I want to see him.” 
‘Tom sat still amd stared at her vacantly. 


were capable of uttering upgentlomanly 
insinnations against any lady with whom / 
choose to bold companionship —” 


said, bitterly, walking away 
again as if for one last look, and him eye 


Premicr Artiste 


“ You never loved me, Ethel Lynn,” be 


‘Lhia delightfal and harlow torlet pre 
Hie turned 


paration ia andoultedly the bet 
world for preserving the Skin and Be 


In tive 


R. 


anti 


HAI 





*You needn't tell him I want to neo ** By Jove!” He was getting bc e . ; 
bim, you know,” she said, coaxingly, = Dee t swear,” she anid, ~ hand fora ooo nand, His own fying the complexion, - - - Hs ; KIA ae 7 ae 
pe bim to come for you—and it will be chocolate, with provoking coolness * Ethel,” he said, with a new tone of How Delightful , eth D atlas ; _~ - SAND TOUPACES. 
all right : “If you beard what the men may of ber! joy in bis voice. * You love me yet. You It ia tet rie i Mie Diaihas ! - r« © Ladies and Giontiemen to 

Evidently some abstrase idea was slowly You aud she drove past the Clab, and Jack | made a promise to me once. You mus! be ' Prccalinage ol cue onic tye page P . ; scr haiugaalia mae pie ng 
getting through Tom's brain; he louked Hardcastle—-sneering beast!—asked me wine. ments from the akin, ence a nt ta tag dene pee wen and Sealpa, 
at her very steadily for a minute, and why I allowed you todrive with actrosses “I cannot,” she sobbed. “ Ob. ! Lia or a, of . » Cetigatral and a , egg 
then, jumping to bis feet, caught Miss **Miss D Esplin is not an actress, bat I rence, leave mo! —leave me ma wot sired “i = ae er th” wi " . . ar ar bald, 
George s hand. ; tell you there are actresses whom | should Major Mendenhall stepped from the sail urd's Slanere of 1 we Leffeet over | ond i “9 Over ter head as 

** Miss George,” heexclaimed, something esteem it an honor to know.’ other side of the hoalder fat “4 - writen dy “a : ‘ oS woes free ee to ‘ Dees he = 
suspiciously like tears shining in his honest **No doubt—no doabt,” he proceeded, Strulling along the beach with the words Sone ne injaring the abies + will leave m , 
blae eyes, (for be was a tender-hearted hurriedly. ‘* Bat Hardeastlo wondered if of the terrible telegrapbic message on hin | > - — en ee Ee ? t F 
fellow, in spite of bis rough ways, aud she wasnt a circus-rider, and she acknow- | mind, the sound of the voices had attract. ' — en 
Elliot had told him enongh to make him ledged Laurie Kichs bow— ich was pass- ed bis attention. He hal pansed for a Beware of Counterfeits ite hae A sale 8 splendid Stock of 
understand the sitastion “Miss George ing. Now everybody knows that he's a moment and distinctly heard the colloquy ie - em ee ( Wize, Touys Ladies’ Wign, Malt Wigs, 
at hleo. a—you re a trump! Do you wind gambler. . , between the lovers The clond of per Stauip “y winted tos the 1 nae he " a" hao 7. pom g 
if I kiss you— just once?” and so the happy “Mins I) Evslin is not a Philadelphian, tity vanished from his brow. He rabbed th ' De WW L ‘ ec Shear yy dlp and as any establishment tn the 
young fellow suited the action tothe word, remember, and she Las not the facilities - hands ecstatically, and with beaming me teeny the +k _ be ntampodd on the | | Let ia any part of the world will ree 
and the little teacher ran off up-stairs with for knowing gamblers that you appear to | eyes advanced to Ethel, and took her hand. apna gg on ab ; f Dre @— bo other | ceive attentive 
scariet cheeks, but with a light heart. have. She moves in our best society.” ' “Take ber, Mr. Esmond,” he said, smil Pancy Goods Dealers pean” He ee ee - 
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A CHEERFUL HEART. 
“The world le ever ae we lake Bt, 
Awd Wie, dear child, @ what we make 1.” 


Fo Tube Marl, Peabed 


Ret Male! tad po howd thet Gey 
td what she beard ber grendam ea) 


beret with care, 
ond ta 


Yoare efter, whee no more child, 
Her path & life e-emed dark and wild, 


Bart to her boast the memory Come 
C8 the quelnt erterance of the dame: 


~ The world, dear chit, te ae we take 1, 
Amd Bio, ‘~ sore, + @het we make 1” 


fhe clearest bet brow amd emiling (bought. 
“Te oven ap the guad sou! teugtt | 

~ Amd bow ome the cared 
pay ee pene — 1 


Ne more ber heart Ite shadow wore 
he gi~e «6 litte child vere more. 





fii 
SEE 


i 


| 


il 


Hi! 
it 





Ratle child tm love and trust, 
bene 


tbe world (ae we, tom, mart) 
weer 


mead , eed lo! lt grew 
and bwighter to her view, 


She made af ite lam, shiva id) 
Tere 
Apé fair to ber, oe tn God’) atett, 
When bret he * Lat there be light.” 


THE SHOALS LIGHTHOUSE. 
A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS. 
BY CHAS HEBER CLARK. 
sai, Wrath Bome, 20 the time has come ot 


uite This te on! 
ok my: Fora =. Teo mee 


3 


H 
| 
; 
y 


$F 
= @ 


s 


ges 


sapper time. 
bo te Jan Kokels?" inquired Hesse. 
* Why, a young Norwegian, « fisherman 
lives 


who om Mtar Inland. He says the 
gunning sround there is did now, 
and he is going to take me vver in his boat 
im the morning.” 


** Iam't it @ little dangerous out on the 
open sea at thin season, Tom I” 

‘Not a bit when the weather is fine 
Jan is @ Gret-rate sailor, and we wont go. 
you bnow, if there is danger of « storm i 
will be aroand to morrow night early, 
Bessie, for certain.’ 

“1 hope so,” “* Hat Tom, 
dear, for fear you shouldn't get back in 
time, I've balf a notion to give you your 
Christmas present now ir’ 

* You might as well, Hess, | have yours | 
in my pocket now, Lets exchange te 

ight.” 


ommie bounced ont of the room and re 
tarned presently with a tiny moroceo bor 
Tom teok from hin pocket « case, from 
which he removed a beaatiful locket and 
chain, whieh he fastened upon Regie» 
heck 


m efeard we won't make it,” ssid 
Jan, with a scared look upon hin face. | 
“There'll be « gale before we reach the 
harbor, and then take care! Woll have 
trouble, Mr. Freebora.” 

* Well, let's drive ahead and do our 


Tasch! “look there "there it comes, 


F 


The boat, no longer controlled by the 
helm, whirled around with her broadside to 
the wind, and in an instant there was a crash 
as both masts were swept over the side, 
one of them «striking Jan's arm in ita de- 
scent, and wounding him severely. Hat 
the staunch little ship did not ne. 
Bhe wee built fer rough work, and she re- 
mained upright. Jan sank upon the floor 
in utter helplessness, and cried like a child. 
He could S nothing in bis crippled oon- 
dition, even if there was anything to be 
done. Nat the waves now and then swept 
over the boat, and she was gradually fill. 
ing with water, so Tom, after placing Jan 
upon one of the thwarts, went to work to 
bail the weter out as fast as possible. 
While be was thos busy, @ cry from Jan 
caused him to look up; they were harry 
ing past the White Island lighthouse, and 
they were so close to it, that through the 
dusk they could see the keeper apon the 
shore making frantic gestures to them 
lint, alas! no help could come to them, 
They dashed by at frightful «peed, and 
in a moment the tall shaft of the light- 
house was but a white speck amid the 
gloom, The air became colder; each wave 
that dashed into the boat covered the uan- 





* Ob, Tow! ien't it beautifal? I can't 
tel) you how mueh I am obliged to you, 
It ie the very thing | wanted. [t was very, 


very bind of you to fod out what I wished 
And now let me give you yours, Hold ou 
your band, wir! There! 

And Hessie placed upon 
e dainty amethyst rin 

“It's megnificent,” crclaimed Tom, 
holding it at a distance and sdmiring the | 
atone | 

“And [have had an inscription placed | 
inside,” said leeate 


her lover's finger | 
! 





** Prom Messe Irolerte Thomas iP reetorn, 
CArestmaa, ise. 
** Jt ie the last thing Bessie Archer will 
give you, lefore taiving 


time comes round again, I be Heaste 

Then the good-nights were said in that 
sweet old fashion which all true lovers 
hvow, and so they parted, each with a soul 
full of pare happimes in the present, and 
of tener hope for that biissful futare 
which seemed so close at band. 

Tom Freeborn, the son of «a widow, 
whose only child be waa, and who loved 
him with euch deep affection that abe was, 
almost jealons of the fair girl who bad — 
come to share bis heart, retarned to bir 





morrow « cxpedition. Nessie Arober, the 
only daeghter of a wealthy banker, and « 
woman om lovely face was but the out 
ward sign of the purity which crowned ber 
charecter, reti to rest, to wait amid | 
leasant dreame the morrow which would 
ing ber nearer to the consummation of 


ewpties into the sea Twelve miles be- 
yoad, ont in the ceean, lie the Isles of 
Bhoals, s group of small islands, some of 
whieh are) eve of which « 

lighthouse boldly from ite oliffs, and | 
ethers of which y ge eb oa 
presemee, but are the resort of the 

geese and swans and d of the white 
ow! and the seagull, the hawk and | 


the stormy petrel } 
From the little settlement upon the | 
ay hy hhy Island came Jan Hohels 

twight December merming in bis 
opep beat, coptaining (wo masta, as ts the 
fashion im that region with the oraft of 
the @shermen. He 


ee ® family 
are found 


i 
frlifey! 
7 


| set im a stony glare, and bis breathing had 


happy men with « sheet of ice, and the 
epray buried upward by the sea in its fary 
fell upon them in icy particles which stung 
their frozen faces until the agony became 
almost unendurable, Tom kept bis blood 
in active cireunlation by his exertions to 
relieve the boat from the water, Hut Jan 

before the lighthouse was an hour behind, 
Jan suddenly fell prone npon the boat's 
floor, and * there motionless, Tom 
leaped to his side and tried to lift him. 
He wore an icy coat of mail from head to 
foot; bis arm was pulseless, his eyes were 


ceased, His sonal bad gone out from the 
midat of that wild and terrible tumult of 
the elements into the land of everlasting 
peace. 

The tears came into Tom's eyes an he 
looked down upon the face of his dead 
comrade, and be broke forth into lond 
lamentations. But he could not panse 
from his labor to indulge in mourning. 
The boat waa Gilling cach moment, and 
nothing but rate exertion remained 
between him certain death. The boat 








A DOMESTIC MAN. 


Inascipie Ovw Paste, 
Here | am miles beyond my station 
Cospucton,-** I did try, air, bat 


* Conductor, why didut you wake me, as!) asked you? 


‘all I could get yon to say was‘ All right, Maria, 
get the children their breakfast, and I'll be down in a minute ''" 





sea, and to burial beneath the rolling bil 
lows. 


And did Thomas Freeborn never come 


beok? 

Wait. 

A dread filled two hearts in Porte. 
mouth on the 


retarn. Ressie was very bopefal though, 
for she thought her lover t have re- 
turned too late to visit her, 


eve cawe again, bringing with it the most 
terrible gale that the Archers had ever en- 
countered since their bermitage . 
The sea was « boiling cauldron in w 

the waters were flung wildly to and fro, 
the white crests which crowned the waves 
being merged in one weltering mass of 


aun out from the 
the night. The lantern 
lighthouse shot its red 


and white light far out over the waters, 
warning mariners to avoid the treacherous 





pansage of that raging sea. 

Im the morning Heasic called early at 
Mrs. Freeborn's and was greatly alarmed to 
find that Tom was not athome. Hoth wo- 
men then sought Bessie's father for ad 
vioe, and he instantly dispatohed a boat to 
the islands to discover if Lom and Eckels 
had apent the night there. 

Foar or five hours d before the mes. 
wenger returued; and meantime Hoeasie 
and Mra. Freeborn endured torture, for 
they were certain om would have come 
back early in the morning, if be had been 
detained at the Shoals. And when the boat 
man at last presented himeelf, he bad a 
aad, sad story to tell. He bad talked with 
the keeper of the lighthouse, who sail 
that a terrible squall strock the islands 
late yesterday afternoon, and that while 
he stood apon the rocks of the shore be 
had seen Jan's boat go flying past in the 
tempest with masts and radder gone, with 
Jan sitting motionless upon the thwart — 
and with Tom desperately striving to heep 
the boat from sinking. There could be no 
doubt, the keeper said, that they were lost. 
No boat could live in such a sea, and this 
one was a wreck when it reached the light 
house. 

A wild ory of anguish came from Bes. 
sie's lips at this recital, while Mre. Free- 
born gave herself up to frantic gnef. The 
two women, somewhat estranged befvre, 
were brought close together by their com- 
won sorrow. Hoth bad dearly loved the 


with the same intense and overwhelming 
anguish. And as HKeasie strove, amid ber 
own enuffering, to comfort the woman who 
was thus left desolate in the world, the 
flame of a new affection was kindled be- 
tween them, and the mother loved the girl 
becaase her son bad loved her; while 
easie felt that in Tom's mother she could 
find the only person in the world who 
could give ber fullest compassion and sym- 
pathy in ber great misery. 

And so these two became faat friends. 
Bessie was often at Mra. Freeborn's boase, 
and as the weeks and months passed away, 
and no tidings came of poor Tom, all hope 
faded out of their hearts, and they gave 
up forever the expectation of seeing bim 
again. Hat they talked to each other of 
him, and in the rebearsal of hia character. 
istion, and the recital of the events with 
which each was familiar in bia life, they 
found strong consolation in their com- 
wmapion with each other. 

A year passed away. Christmas came 
memories, and 





iteelf waa pow cased in ice and sank deeply 


again, with ite solemn 


into the wetr, and Tom perceived that he | brought no joy to Heasie or to Mra. Free. 


muat bell more rapidly or be swallowed ap 
in the angry sea. 

Onward and onward he harried before 
the pitiless blast, the gale seeming to in 
crease in fury every moment. He saw the 
light on Cape Cod as be went ewirling by 
in the darkness, and he knew that he ba: 


born, Then another year came and went ; 
and the two women, one gray and bagyard, 
with deep furrows upon ber brow, and 
with the story of a great sorrow written 
upon her face, the other still wearing the 

pom of youth, still beautiful and full of 
physioal grace and vigor, but grave and sad, 





come nearly a bendred miles upon that 
frightfal Where would it end? 
He did net to think. He must work, 


work desperately, savagely, with every en. 
ergy of soul and body. An. so with flerce 


companion, with 
Utterly worn ont 
with fate, Tom looked aboot bim to see 
any _ might be 
barque far and lying right 
course. He ceased bailing, 
handherchief te an oar 
ward waved it to and fro. 
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| were yet companions. 


toil, which seemed too terrible | 


with the memory of the efthetion which 
was ever fresh in her mind—these two 
Bat, a month after- 
ward, Mre. Freeborn died, suddenly, while 
Reasie was abrent from home, and ere she 
had recovered from the shook cansed by 
this intelligence, ber fethers firm failed, 
and he came home to ber one night a beg- 
ar. Mra. Freeborn hed intended to give 
Game's imbosttance to Beasie, but alas! she 
died without making a will, and her rela- 
tives took all of her property. 
After trying in vain for several months 
to obtain empleyment, Mr. Archer accept- 
ed an appointment as keeper of the light 


that narrow rock, far from the great w 
and almost 
two established their home. 
spot the and ant 

during the t weather 
often seat herself upon the 





In this 








that swept away her darling and of the 
horror ef that death amid the seething 
weaves. 





seaeia 


poor drowned iad, and both were stricken | 


house on White Island, and there apon | 
orld | 
lated from b > Se 


and screamed so fearfully about the low 
hot at the foot of the tower, that the two 
occupants could scarce hear their own 
voices even when they spoke in loudest 





tones. 

** Tt ia an awfal night, Bessie,” said Mr. | 
Archer. ‘‘ Heaven help any sailors | 
who are caught in this neighborhood in 
auch a storm, It will be certain death for | 
them.” 

Before Bessie could reply a dall thad 
was heard outside above the roar of the 
tempest. Then another and another. | 

** They are signal gana!” exclaimed Mr. 
Archer, estan to bia feet. * Hark! there 
they are again’ They are firing rapidly | 
and the vessel ia evidently close at band!" | 

The two rushed to the window and look- 
ed ont. Nothing conld be seen but the 
thick gloom and that ghastly white sarface 
of the restless sea. Again the guns were 
heard, aud then the sound cease:!. 


which the morrow’s «nn wight reveal to 
them, and at last Mr. Archer said: 

“She has gone ashore I fear either on 
Dock Island or on Smatty Nose. It is the 
latter, 1 think, or we should not have beard 
her guns so plainly.” 

And Besme clasped her father's hand 
tightly and thought how poor Tom had 
braved sach a tempest and had gone down 
into the fathomless depths to which these 
nnfortavate men even now were sinking. 
Sleep was impossible on snch a night, and 
Bessie kept watch with her father, who 
must remain awake to charge the lamps 
every bour with fresh sapplies of oil. 

It was after midnight when the guns 
were beard, and Beasie sat by the fireside 
until the early dawn, when her father as- 
cended the tower to extinguish the lights. 
Mr. Archer bad been gone bat a few mo- 
ments when he came running down in ex- 
treme agitation. As he entered the room 
he exclaimed, ** Bessie, let us go out to 
the beach quickly. I think a body haa 
been washed ashore. I saw it from the 
lantern. Oome'” And the two burried 
th: the doorway. The rain had ceased, 
and the wind, thongh blowing strongly 
from the west, bad lost much of ita vio- 
lence. They ran down the pathway to the 
spot where je had so often stood and 
imagined Toms terrible journey, and 
there as Mr. Archer bed sua lay the 
body of a drowned sailor. e had lashe: 
himself to a spar, and had probably re- 
mained afloat for some time ; bat the piti- 
less waves had swept over and over him 
until be had ceased to breathe, and then 
they had cast him ont from their deadly 
embrace upon this morsel of kindly mo- 
ther earth for (‘bristian burial. He was a 
tall, manly fellow, with bronzed and rag- 

face, strong arma, a flowing beard 
and dark-brown hair. Mr. Archer ent 
away the lashings, and they carried him 
ap to the honse and placed him before the 
fire. They determined to attempt his re- 
suscitation, although they had little 
of effecting it, for the sailor had probably 
been in the water, dead, for several hours. 

While Mr. Archer breathed into the 
man's lungs, Kesie determined to chafe 
his bands. She seized one of them for the 

aes when « loud exclamation from 

| her attracted ber father's attention. Bessie 

was examining an amethyst ring upon the 

man's Anger, while her ad grew pale as 

death. She drew the ring away and 

upon the inside of it; then she gazed 
for a moment in the sailor's 


* From Bessie Archer io Thomas Freeborn, 
CAristmas, 186 .” 


| This, indeed, was Tom, come back in 
| this strange and dreadfu! fashion, and led, 
! what mysterious fate? to the 
lowed. 
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Bessie | 
and her father wat silently for awhile be | 
fore the fire, each thinking of the horrors | 
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once, and determined to try to save him- 
self by lashing himself to a spar. He be- 
came in the water, and awoke 
to tind himself saved. 

Before another Christmas came around 
Tom and Hessie were married, and with 
his mother’s fortune, which he claimed 
he gave to Bessie and her 
father a comfortable home, where they 
lived together in sach complete felicity as 
granted when from a great triba- 

soul comes at last into the full 
fruition of ite hopes and to the serenity of 
perfect rest. 


" THE TWO STARS. 


BY J. BENEDICT. 


E 


7 


‘There o\lete a tradition that @ wish will be (ul- 
flied lt expressed while a etar is falling, 


it was bere that we lingered, Carina, 
One sweet summer night by the a, 
When the world an Eden ot yladuces, 
And only for you and for me. 


It wae bere that blue eyes so tender 
(iave back all I whispered of love 

As we gazed at two stare that together 
Were smiling in Heaven above, 


Bat your little band trembied, ( arina 
We wished what was never to be 

As one star fell, and only the other 
Kept wateb over you, love, and me, 


You are far from my side now, Carina ; 
I linger alone by the sea ; 

For my love-dream te o'er, and a shadow 
Hae darkened between you and me. 


And I try to fe t you, but ever 

There smiles through the mist of my tearr 
Your old look of love, like a seanbeam 

That gleams out oi dear bygone years. 


And | think of the two stars, Carina, 
And the wieb that was pever to be, 
Pill a voice at my heart whispers softly 

(ot a Heaven etlll tor you and for me, 


— —_— 


A Three-Cent Plate of Ice Cream for 
Three. ve 
BY MARK EDWARDS. 


A gentleman and two ladies, all well- 
dressed, and evidently people of culture, 
ove early summer afternoon entered a fa- 
ahionable down-town restanrant. 

After they had scated themselves about 
the centre of the establishment, the waiter 
approached to receive their orders. 

“A three-cent plate of ice cream,” said 
tbe gentleman quietly, 


‘The waiter stared. 
** And spoons for three,” added the gen- 
tleman. 


The waiter grinned in a sort of surprise, 
but the quiet and almost grave faces of the 
ladies and the gentleman underwent no 
change. 

** Hasten, if von please,” directed the 
latter to the waiter, who looked as if he 
thought a joke was to be played upon him. 

He left them, however, and retarned 
with the desired refreshment. 

By this time the attention of several 
other occupants of the place was directed 
to the three, but they conducted theirelyes 
as if entirely oblivious of anything remark- 
able in their actions. 

Each took a spoon, and while conversing 
upon some topic remote from the subject 
that was interesting those who watched 
them, daintily helped themselves to the 
delicacy before them. 

When they had finished the gentleman 
paid his bill, and immediately departed 
with his companions. As they reached the 
street, the first amiles—so successfulty re- 
preased till now—broke over their conn- 
tenancer. 

“* We have won '” cried the gentleman, 
delightedly. ** I congratulate you and my- 
self, ladies, and thank you for your admir- 
able co-operation.” 

Then there was a hearty and langhing 
retarn of compliments. 

** But were the witnesses there to testify 
to our success?" asked one of the ladies. 
** 1 dared rot look round to see.” 

“Yea, yes; I saw Mr. Oram watching 
us and endeavoring to catch wy eye,” re- 
plied the gentleman. “I think that he 
will acknowledge that our gravity was un- 
im ble.” 

And the thr¥e proceeded up the street, 
higbly delighted with the suocess of their 
undertakin 


They had staked a trifling amount on 
their ability to enter the saloon, call for 
and receive the specified amount of the 
refreshment, and eat it from the same 


plate—all without a smile or the slightest 
exhibition of amused f. y 
Entering an elegant m a balf hour 


later, they were there joined by Mr. Oram ; 


and over a more su feast, and in 
the presence of a gay party of their friends, 
the cncoensful wages ves Uisoussed, end the 
reward claimed. 


If yon think, reader, that their perform- 
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at at 
and Mr. G t wee 
in tavor of the Roman, ad. 
ing or writing of a divine, to aay 
The capital le now gasey uae, by 
tors as well as others. It /ooks best, 
custom bas decided that it is best, Sd. Yeou.- 

Jennie weites: “ Please my thanks for 
former anewers, Will you give me room for a few 
more 4 ? let, WIP either of the » 
lions you recomme for removing the hair 
prove & permanent remedy, or would it 
again? %. Is it easy for a indy to get a situation 
as tclegraph operator, and what 
command? Would 
rator 7” 
prove entirely efficactons a second 
Qd. It le not any, eee there 
generally away, * vary widely. Good to 
rators get good pay. Your handwriting is pees 
enough for that occupation, and tor almost any 
other, 

“Casta Diva,” (Bergen, N. J.,) anke: “ What 
is the true meaning of the word dessert ? and is it 
ueually perly fed?” Dessert means simply 
the table cleared ( th deeservir, to clear py 
table); and dessert is that which comes after the 
table is cleared. We think the ordinary use of 
the word in this country le proper, 

Lirrie Newt, (Wilmington, Dei.) writes as 
earnest letter, asking our advice a 
the utmost importance 
attached to a worthy you 
Hevea, loves her in retarn, 
are of different religious 


i 
g 
é 
: 


her lover to, 
In conclusion, she asks our 
writing. In the fret 
ot religious beliet 
to the marti 


must take the responsibility 
It our correspvadent thinks 
iam is as strong as her own, let her be careful 
rhe allows their imtimacy to progress—their 
riage could bardly ve a happy ome, As to her 
handwriting, it |s fair, but we are sorry to observe 
that her apelin is poor, 

W. a. ©, (Hampton, Washington Co., N. Y.,) 
arke if we know anything about ——-- Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, and if it ile what it pretends 
to be, We know very little about it, 

“Bitty Sawooet,” (Atlanta, Ga.,) writes: “ Do 
you think a Javenile Minstrel would suc- 
ceed in a toar North pext Spring?” We know 
pothing of the ~~“ of success in each ap 
enterprise, It ls entirely out of our line of busl- 


form me what 4: \y 


ST), cepts per bashel?) = This is a simple question 
to ask, but I have tried several ways solving it, 
and find a difference in the anewers of \ of a cent, 


There has been quite a discussion iu oar neighbor- 
hood as to the correct one.” The correct anewer is 
$14.06',. Reduce both sets of figures to tractiona, 
and muitiply them. In maitiplying the other way, 
the amount will be the same—firet multiph 


hal d thep } ,) jet Taping 
salf, and thep by 37, our error ie in mu 


the half by one-half over again, making 


too much, But we do not wish to solve arithmeti- 
cai difficulties in this columa, 

Vv. EL, (Pitteburgh, Pa.) writes: “ let, I have 
for some time been writing toa young lady, who, in 
turn, anewered my letters, which were very interest- 
ing to me, As a reanit of our correspondence, | 
have formed a very «trong attachment for her, For 
some cause unknown to me, she lately returned a 
eer of my letters, withont stating why she did so, 

onld you advise me to write to her and ask her to 


explain herself? 
ot writing?” ist, Yee; acdrees her a courteous 
letter with that object, 4, We are not greatly 
pleased with your handwriting, it that is what yoo 
meas, though it might be made a good hand. Your 
composition and «pelling are more detective, Is 
not your first sentence ambiguous? or do you really 
mean to may thal your own Jetters were very inte- 
resting to you? 

Puma, (lll.,) aske: “let. Where, and at what 
price, can I obtain a book called 7? od, What 
ao you think of my handwriting?” 1st. Of almost 
any bookseller, Yd. It is tair, bat not good. 

fixaturs Bris, (New Albany, Ind,,) aske: “ let, 
Who is the beet authority on sheep raising? For 
what price can the hook be had? 4. How is my 
writing, for a boy of sixteen? 3d. Which is the 
best commercial college near here?” 1, Youatt, 
perbaps. iis work on Sheep Husbandry would cost 
you$i. @d. Fair, Sd, We cannot say. 

Onion, (Hollidaysburgh, Pa.) asks: * ist, Who 
were Ggiecima ap | Theodosia, mentioned in modern 
times? Yd, What is the origin of the expression, 
* What will Mra, Grundy say?’ ist. There wae s 
Gallelma, daughter of William Penn, and a Theo- 
doeia, daughter of Aaron Burr, Their names occur 
in the history of the lives of those men, . 
parase is from Tom Morton's ** Speed the Plow.” 

n the firet ecene Mra, Ashfield shows herseli very 
palous of ber neighbor, Mra. Girapdy, and Yarmer 
Ashileld says to ber, * Be quiet, will ye? ésiwaye 
dinging Mrs, Grundy into my care, What will Mra. 
Grandy say? What will Mrs, Grundy think T” 

CHARLEY Brown, (Wilmington, Del,,) writes: 
* Please tell a subscriber how to make an # 
harp. I suppose there are different ways of making 
them.” The most primitive way of making an 
volian harp is to stretch some delicate threads or 
parte « at the top of an « window, where the 
wind blowing upon them throagh a narrow — 
will cause musical sounds to be produced, more 
elaborate construction is made by using a box of 
thin wood. You will Gnd the construction described 
in almost any “ Boy's Own Book.” 

Conway, (Virginia, asks: * Who ts the author of 
the of t-quoted expression, ‘ Knowledge is power 7?” 
It in aecribed to Bacon—bat just an like as not 
Father Adam first asid it, 

W. Virginia, Case County, Lilinote,) writes : “ let. 
Ever siuce the introdaction of the correscoudents’ 
column, | have been very much interest*d in the 
sane, both as a source af instruction and amuse- 
ment. In the namber af November @2d, ‘ B, W.’ 
(Lexington, Kentucky,) aske who is the author of 
the coaplet— 

"Tie not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die. 


Montgomery is the author, The lines were 
misyuoted ; they read as the above, and the whole 
elanza as fullows— 
*The world can never give 

The bliss for which we sigh ; 
"Tis not the whole of life to live, 

Nor all of death to die!’ 


ad. I have been @ constant reader of your 
paper for twenty-five years, but | do not 
as an excuse for ask\ the follow 

What do you think will 
Coban ov let, Uur correspondent 


2d, How do you like my style 


rhs 
ait 


Mrasovu ni Gin, (Clinton City, m1 
Where are the Tyrol 


f be seathern chains, the 
abound tp most pic beav- 
tifal scenery; lak glaciers, nestil 

charming pasece and magnificent i) 
ures of it. The Tyrol region is for the 
at iv tants. They hones, 
frank, ind and for the 
strength of the!r devotional f and their love 
of . od town of France 
on the English at the moath of the Arques, 
himety-three miles trom Paria, H or Her 


os ht to comeimnes called)" an ‘a 
undred 


German Ocean, one b from 


borg, and thirty-five miles from the mouth of the , 


(Several letters are held over te be answered is 
oar aext.) 
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